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PEOOEEDINGS 



AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 

AT ITS 

MEETING m PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 

December 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1894. 



The meeting of the American Oriental Society in Philadelphia, 
at the University of Pennsylvania, December 27, 28, 29, 1894, 
was held in accordance with a vote passed at the annual meeting 
in New York, March 29-31, 1894, which provided that a joint 
meeting should be held with various other associations. The 
committee to whom the arrangements for the joint meeting 
were entrusted having conferred with similar committees repre- 
senting the other associations which intended to participate in 
the meeting, it was decided that such joint meeting should be 
made commemorative of the services of the late Professor Wil- 
liam Dwight Whitney, who had passed away on June 7, 1894. 

The following organizations took part in the joint meeting : 

American Oriental Society, 
American Philological Association, 
Modern Language Association op America, 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
American Dialect Society, 
Spelling Reform Association, 
Archaeological Institute op America. 

These societies held three joint sessions. 

On Thursday, December 27, at 12 m., the societies having 
assembled in the large hall of the library of the University of 
Pennsylvania, addresses were made by Mr. C. C. Harrison, Acting 
Provost of the University, by Professor A Marshall Elliott of 
the Johns Hopkins University, President of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association and presiding officer of the session, and by 
Dr. Horace Howard Furness of Philadelphia. 
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At the close of the opening joint session the Local Committee 
announced the places of meeting of the various societies ; a 
luncheon to be served to all members by the University of Penn- 
sylvania ; a dinner at six o'clock p. m., at one dollar per person, 
in the Bullitt Building, to which all were invited ; a reception by 
the Provost and Trustees in the Library Building of the Univer- 
sity from eight to eleven o'clock p. m. ; an invitation to attend the 
monthly reception of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, from 
eight to eleven o'clock p. m.; and for Friday, December 28, an 
invitation to the gentlemen to attend a reception of the Penn 
Club from half-past nine to half-past eleven p. m. 

The second joint session was held in the same place on Friday, 
December 28, at 10 a. m., and was devoted to the reading of 
papers. 

The third joint session was held in the same place on Friday, 
December 28, at 8 p. m. It was a Memorial Meeting in honor of 
William Dwight Whitney. 

The programmes of the joint sessions, and of the separate 
meetings of the societies other than the American Oriental 
Society, will be found below. The papers commemorative of 
Professor Whitney will be published in a separate volume. 

Three separate sessions were held by the American Oriental 
Society: on Thursday, December 2 V, at 3.00 p. m.; on Friday, 
December 28, at 2.30 p. m. ; and on Saturday, December 29, at 
10 a. m. It has been found impossible, owing to the fact that so 
many members of this Society are also members of other philo- 
logical associations and attended the other separate sessions, to 
prepare a complete list of those present at our separate sessions. 
A partial list follows : 



Adler, Cyrus 
Barton. G. A. 
Batten, L. W. 
Binney, JohD 
Bloom Beld, If. 
Briggs, C. A. 
Buck, C. D. 
Culin, S. 
Deinard, E. 
Easton, M. "W". 
Elwell, L. H. 
Fay, E. W. 
Ferguson, H. 
Frothingham, A. L., Jr, 



Gilbert, H. L. 
Gilman, D. C. 
Gottheil, E. J. H. 
Grape, J. 
Hall, I. H. 
Harris, J. R. 
Harper, R. F. 
Haupt, P. 
Hazard, "W. H. 
Hilpreoht, H. V. 
Hopkins, E. W. 
Jackson, A. V". "W. 
■Tastrow, M., Jr. 
Lanman, C. R. 



Lawler, T. B. 
Levias, C. 
Lyman, B. S. 
Lyon, D. G. 



Steele, J. D. 
Stratton, A. W". 
Taylor, C. M. 
Taylor, J. P. 



Macdonald, D. B. Tyler, C. M. 



Mead, C. M. Van Name, A. 

More, P. E. Ward, W. H. 

Myer, Isaac Webb, E. 

Oertel, H. Wheeler, B. I. 

Olcott, G. N. White, J. W. 

Paton, L. B. Williams, T. 

Perry, E. D. Wright, T. F. [64] 
Ramsay, F. P. 
Schmidt, Nathaniel 

The minutes of the last meeting, at New York, were read by 
the Recording Secretary, Professor Lyon, of Harvard University, 
and accepted by the Society. 

Reports of officers being now in order, the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Professor Perry, of Columbia College, presented some of 
the correspondence of the year. 



Directors' Report. cxliii 

Professor E. E. Salisbury had written to thank the Society for the 
vote passed at its last meeting congratulating him on the near approach 
of his eightieth birthday. 

Mr. W. E. Coleman had written in reference to the Geographical Con- 
gress, which was held in San Francisco on May 4, 1894, at which he 
was present as the representative of this Society. Mr. Coleman read at 
the Congress a paper on "Oriental Societies and Geographical Re- 
search," and he states that this paper is to be printed in one of the bul- 
letins of the Congress. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a copy of the letter which he had 
sent to the International Congress of Orientalists, held at Geneva, Sep- 
tember 3-12, 1894, inviting that body to meet in this country in 1897. 

He also read a letter from Prof. A. H. Edgren of the University of 
Nebraska, stating that he had inscribed to Prof. Whitney's memory his 
translation of Shakuntala, an advance copy of which he presents to the 
Society. 

He also read a letter from the Honorary Philological Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, stating that he sends 20 copies of a fly-leaf 
exhibiting the system of transliteration which will in future be adhered 
to by the Asiatic Society of Bengal for all its publications. 

Reports on the Geneva Congress of Orientalists being called 
for, Professors R. J. H. Gottheil and A. V. W. Jackson 
responded. The former stated that a provisional report was made 
at the Congress of Edward Glaser's most recent journey of dis- 
covery. Glaser brought home some 600 Sabaean inscriptions and 
a collection of rare Arabic MSS. The American delegates pre- 
sented the invitation extended by the American Oriental Society, 
but the Congress finally chose Paris for the next place of meeting. 
Professor Jackson stated that Professors Ascoli and Weber paid 
fitting tributes to the memory of Professor Whitney. 

No reports were presented by the Treasurer, the Librarian, or 
the Committee of Publication, such being due only at the annual 
meeting in Easter Week. 

The Directors reported by their Scribe, Professor Perry, as 
follows : 

1. That they recommended for election to Corporate Membership the 
following persons : 
Professor L. W. Batten, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Mr. Samuel N. Deinard, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Mr. Harry Westbrook Dunning, New Haven, Conn. 
Mr. J. A. Kohut, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Thomas B. Lawler, Worcester, Mass. 
Professor W. Max Miiller, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Professor L. B. Paton, Hartford, Conn. 
Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Mr. M. Victor Staley, New Haven, Conn. 
Professor Charles Mellen Tyler, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Dr. Albrecht Wirth, Chicago, 111. [11] 
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2. That they recommended that the next annual meeting be held at 
New Haven, on Thursday, April 18, 1895, and the following day, the 
Committee of Arrangements to consist of Messrs. Van Name, Salisbury, 
Oertel, and the Corresponding Secretary. 

3. That they recommended that the report of deceased members be 
postponed until the April meeting. 

4. That they recommended that the next issue of Proceedings shall 
follow the April meeting. 

5. That the vacancy in the Publication Committee caused by the 
death of Professor Whitney had been filled by the appointment thereto 
of the Corresponding Secretary. 

Ballot being had, the persons recommended for election to 
membership were declared formally elected; and the other recom- 
mendations contained in the above report were unanimously 
adopted by the Society. 

On motion it was resolved that the minute passed at the last 
meeting in regard to the long and faithful services of Professor 
Lanman as Corresponding Secretary should be printed in the 
next issue of the Proceedings. 

The minute is as follows : 

Voted :— That the American Oriental Society has heard with great 
regret that Professor Lanman feels himself obliged to decline re-election 
as Corresponding Secretary of this Society. With singular devotion 
and great faithfulness he has performed the difficult and engrossing 
duties of this office for the past ten years. During these years the con- 
duct of the work of the Society has been committed especially to his 
hands, and to his indefatigable efficiency its success has been to a very 
great extent due. The Society hereby expresses its hearty thanks to 
him for his faithful and self-sacrificing services, and gratefully recog- 
nizes his worthy succession to the two distinguished scholars who pre- 
ceded him in this office. 

The Society passed a vote of thanks to the University of Penn- 
sylvania for their hospitality, and to the Local Committee for 
their efficient services, which had added so greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the members in attendance. 

This vote was in the nature of an affirmation of the vote of 
thanks passed at the joint session of Friday, December 28, which 
was as follows : 

The several Societies here assembled in the Congress of American 
Philologists, viz.: 

The American Oriental Society, 

The American Philological Association, 

The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 

The Modern Language Association of America, 

The American Dialect Society, 

The Spelling Eeform Association, and 

The Archsjological Institute of America, 
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unite in expressing their hearty thanks to the Provost and Trustees of 
the University of Pennsylvania for their unstinted hospitality ; to the 
Local Committee, with its efficient Chairman and Secretary, for the 
considerate provision made for the convenience of every guest ; and 
also to Dr. Horace Howard Furness for his memorable words of wel- 
come. They further desire to record their grateful recognition of the 
courtesies generously extended to them and their friends by 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 

The Penn Club, 

The University Club, 

The Art Club, 

The Acorn Club, and 

The New Century Club. 

Final adjournment was had on Saturday at 11.30 a. m. 



The following communications were presented : 

1. Notes on Dyaus, Visnu, Varuna, and Rudra, by Professor 
E. W. Hopkins, of JBryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penn, 

These notes we intended to present as the detailed verification of cer- 
tain views set forth in more popular form in a volume (now in press) 
on Indie religions. The appearance of Oldenberg's Religion des Veda 
after we had sent the title of this paper to the committee has led us to 
modify the form in which the notes were first drawn up, and to extend 
the field which they cover to a review of the principles involved in 
interpretation. 

First, as to Dyaus, we will simply state the grounds on which we have 
claimed that Dyaus was never a supreme god of the Aryans. The 
various Aryan families have each their own chief god, and there is no 
supreme Dyaus or etymologically equivalent supreme form in Teutonic* 
or Slavic mythology. In Rome there is a Mars-piter as well as a Ju-piter. 
In India itself pita is said of Dyaus no more than of other gods. More- 
over, the instances where Dyaus is called father make it evident that 
he is not regarded as a Supreme Father but as father paired with 
Mother Earth. Now there is no advanced Earth-cult in the Rig- Veda. 
At most, one has a poem to Earth, called Mother as a matter of course; 
but no worship of Earth as a great divinity over the gods is found. 
This is just the position taken by Dyaus. He is, as the visible sky, not 
the Father, but one of many ' father '-gods. That he fathers gods 
means nothing in the hyperbolic phraseology of the Rig- Veda. The 
Dawn and Agvins are his sons ; but dawn may be sired of sky without 
much praise.f Indra destroys Dyaus in v. 54. 2-4, though the latter 
is called his father, iv. 17. 44 In invocations Dyaus is grouped as one 

* Compare Bremer, I. F., iii. 301. 

f So x. 45. 8, sky begets fire. 

$ In x. 173. 6 Indra carries Dyaus as an ornament. 
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of many gods (i. 129. 3 ; 136. 6 ; iii. 51. 5 ; 54. 2 ; v. 46. 3 ; x. 63. 10, 
etc.),* or more often as one of the pair ' sky and earth' (iv. 51. 11 ; v. 
59. 1 ; vi. 70. 5-6 ; x. 10. 5 ; 36. 3 ; 59. 7-10), ' father and mother.' But 
the natural sex of Dyaus as an impregnating bull (Dyaiir vr'sa, v. 36. 5) 
is not so strong but that heaven and earth are regarded also as two 
sisters (i. 185. 5 ; iii. 54. 10). f Dyaus in v. 47. 7 is mere place, the high 
seat, and so in other passages (iii. 6. 3 ; x. 8. 11). Dyaus, it is true, is 
called the great father, v. 71. 5 (' Fire brought great father Dyaus and 
rain,' rasa), just as it is said that 'great Dyaus' is the norm of Indra's 
strength (v. 57. 5. ' Dyaus Asura and earth ' both bow to Indra, v. 131. 
1). But how few and unimportant^ are the cases where Dyaus is father 
can be estimated only when one considers how large is the work in 
which the few cases occur, and how many other gods are also called 
'father': 

' Father Dyaus be sweetness to us,' i. 90. 7. 

' Dyaus is my father, my mother is the Earth,' i. 164. 33. 

'Dyaus is your father, Earth is your mother,' i. 191. 6. 

' Dyaus and Earth, father and mother,' v. 43. 2. 

' Father Dyaus, mother Earth, brother Fire, vi. 51. 5. 

' "Wind, Earth, and father Dyaus grant us place,' i. 89. 4. 

'Father Dyaus give us treasure,' iv. 1. 10. 

Often it is only in connection with nourishing Agni (fire) that Dyaus 
is lauded (vii. 7. 5 ; x. 8. 11 ; 88. 2, 8). 

That to be father even of the gods is not to be a Supreme Father-God 
is evident from i. 69. 2 : bhiivo dev&ndm pita putrdh sdn, ' being the 
son thou becamest the father of the gods,' said of Agni. Other pas- 
sages which show how lightly ' father ' is used are as follows : 

' (Agni) is our un-aging father,' v. 4. 2. 

' Thou, O Agni, art our Prometheus, our father,' i. 31. 10.§ 

' Thou, O Indra, art our Prometheus, and like a father,' vii. 29. 4. 

So Brhaspati is father ; and Tvastar is father ; and Wind is father ; 
and Varuna is father ; and Yama is father ; and Soma is father ; and 
Agni is father again in two or three passages ; and Indra in another is 
father and mother both.|| 

They that claim an orginal supreme Aryan Father Sky must point to 
him on early Aryan soil or in India. They cannot do this in either case. 

* iv. 57. 3; i. 94. 16 (ix. 98. 58); iii. 54. 19 ('May sky, earth, waters, air, sun, 
stars, hear us ') ; vii. 34. 23 (' sky, earth, trees, and plants,' invoked for wealth) ; 
v. 41. 1, etc. 

f Dyaus and Earth both ' wet the sacrifice,' and give food in i. 22. 13. Dyaus 
bellows (thunders) only in i. 31. 4 (verselOas 'father'); v. 58. 6; vi. 72. 3. The 
Maruts pour out 'the pail of Dyaus' in v. 59. 8. 

X Scarce a touch of moral greatness exists in Dyaus. In iv. 3. 5 he is grouped 
with Varuna as a sin-regarding god, but the exception is marked. 

§ Prometheus, Prdmatis. In the two verses preceding, ' Dyaus and Earth ' are 
the parents of Agni himself. 

[ i. 31. 10; ii. 5. 1; viii. 98=87. 11. For the other cases see the Lexicon. 
Wind in x. 186. 2 is both father and brother. 
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There is then no evidence whatever that Dyaus in the Rig- Veda is a deca- 
dent Supreme. The testimony shows that while the Slav raised Bhaga, 
and the Teuton raised Wotan-Odin, the Greek raised Zeus out of a group 
of gods to be chief. To the Hindu Dyaus was never supreme, but only 
one of many ' protectors ' (pitaras, fathers) ; whose ' fatherhood' is not 
more pronounced than is that of other gods. If Zeus-Jupiter is supreme 
in the Grseco-Italic combination, this proves nothing for the Aryans in 
general. It is parallel to a supreme Slavic deity with Iranian and 
Indie representations who are not supreme, even as Dyaus is not 
supreme. 

Visnu : Oldenberg claims that Visnu 's strides are atmospheric ; that 
the god is a space-god. But Visnu has not been regarded as a sun-god 
through predeliction for sun-gods, but because what little is said of 
him answers only to that conception. It is the rule in the Rig- Veda 
that the spirits of the departed live in the top of the sky, aad Visnu is 
the first god to represent (what he continues to represent through later 
ages) the sun-home of souls.* Earth-souls, star-souls, moon-souls, plant- 
souls, these are oddities, rarities in the Rig- Veda. The sun-soul is, as 
it is later, the norm. Visnu is the Herdsman, like Helios, and in the 
Rig- Veda, like Surya and like Fire, ' the undeceived Herdsman ' : visnur 
gopd ddabhyas, i. 22. 18; (agnir) ddabdho gopas, vi. 7. 7 ; (s&ryo) jdgato 
gopas, vii. 60. 2. In ii. 1. 3 ' Visnu of the wide steps ' and Fire are one. 
The fastening of the world is ascribed in the first two passages to the 
Universal Agni and to Visnu in almost the same words. In i. 155 his 
highest step is most clearly in the sky. In i. 154, the ' highest pada' of 
Visnu can scarcely be other than the highest place in the top of the 
sky.f 

Oldenberg, chiefly on the strength of the one verse i. 154. 4, where 
Visnu holds the three-fold world, is quite confident that this god is a 
space-god (p. 189). It is evident that this theory is built upon the 
ritualistic conception of Visnu, rather than on that of the Rig- Veda. 
For vi-kram can scarcely mean anything else than step widely out ; 

*i. 154. 1, 5. 

f Although Visnu's name occurs about forty times in the family books, as a 
general thing he is lauded only in hymns to Indra, whose friendly subordinate he 
is (iv. 18. 11; viii. 100=89. 12). He appears inconspicuously in connection with 
the Maruts in v. 87; ii. 34 (v. 3. 3, interpolated); viii. 20 and 40 ; and is named 
in hymns to Indra in ii. 22; vi. 17, 20, 21 ; viii. 3, 9, 12, 15, 66; otherwise only 
in a list of gods vii. 44 (as in lists of All-gods, iii. 54, 55 ; v. 46, 49, 50 ; vi. 48, 49, 
50; vii. 35, 36, 39, 40; viii. 25, 27, 31, 72); in one hymn to Indra- Agni, vii. 93; 
in one hymn to Agni alone, iv. 3, with which deity he is identified (above) ; and 
in one hymn to the Acvins, viii. 35, to whom he is joined (verse 14). In viii. 
29. 7 he is (not named) the wide-stepping god whose steps are where gods are. He 
is almost ignored in some families, notably in that of Vicvamitra (book iii). 
Among all he gets but two independent hymns, both in the collection of one 
family (vii. 99-100); and shares one hymn with Indra in another family book 
(vi. 69). 
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and the solar home of souls is too evidently connected with Visnu to 
be thrust aside as of no account. To the translation of the unique, and 
in all probability late verse, i. 154. 4, which speaks of Visnu ' support- 
ing the threefold world,' whence Oldenberg concludes that the ritualis- 
tic idea is the normal conception of the Rig-Veda, he gives this signifi- 
cant note (p. 228): " Diese "Vorstellung herrscht in den jiingeren Veden 
vor." "We say that this is significant because it indicates not only the 
author's attitude, but a certain lack of historical sense, which detracts 
from the value of his work, and which we shall have occasion to notice 
again. Historically stated, the note should read : "This view is quite 
unique in the Rig-Veda, but prevails in later literature." In accord- 
ance with this later view Oldenberg translates, urugdyd as ' lord of 
wide spaces,' instead of ' wide-stepping,' and ignores altogether those 
traits which make a solar deity of Visnu. These traits, indeed, are not 
very pronounced, but the reason for this is the one given in our recent 
essay on Henotheism. Visnu is no longer a natural phenomenon. He 
is a mystic god, the keeper of the souls of the dead, the first cover of 
real pantheism. Of his solar character remain the three steps, indi- 
cated by vi-kram, ' step widely,' one of which is located in the zenith, 
and the others cannot be downward or upward (which vi-kram would 
not express) but across from horizon to horizon. 

Varuna : In the forthcoming book to which we referred above, we 
have directed ourselves chiefly against the interpretation of Varuna as 
a Sole Supreme, either in the Veda or at any other stage of Aryan 
belief. We should, therefore, be very ready to welcome any cogent in- 
terpretation of Varuna as nature-god more distinct than 'covering 
heaven.' But though we find such an interpretation in Hillebrandt and 
Oldenberg, we must ask what grounds make them identify Varuna with 
the moon and why, above all, should it be necessary to ' regard Varuna 
as a Semite.' The first question is answered shortly if not satisfac- 
torily, because Sun and Moon make a natural pair, Mitra and Varuna. 
But so do heaven and sun, especially when one is informed that sun is 
the eye of heaven (Varuna). So that what little support is given to 
any nature-interpretation remains to uphold the Heaven- Varuna. But 
it is especially the assertion on p. 193 of Oldenberg's Religion : ' The 
Indo-European people has taken this (whole) circle of gods (Mitra, 
Varuna and the Adityas) from elsewhere' that must be examined. 
The first argument is that Varuna is not Aryan, not the same with 
Ouranos ; an old doubt, which is based on phonetics, always uncertain 
in proper names, and not even then in this case fully justified. The 
next argument is that since Varuna is moon (a bare assumption), the 
Indo-European s would have two moon-gods and two sun-gods. To this 
the only answer necessary is that names are not things, and that the 
same natural phenomenon may diverge into two distinct gods. The 'five 
planets ' as Adityas have of course no support save the attraction of 
novelty. And then follows: "Is it then not probable that the Indo- 
Iranians have here borrowed something which they only half under- 
stood, from a neighboring people, which knew more about the starry 
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heaven, in all likelihood the Semites (or the Akkadians) ? " Further : 
" When one examines the gods of the Veda does one not receive the 
impression that this closed circle of light-gods separates itself as some- 
thing peculiar, strange, from the other gods of the Vedic Olympus ? " 

And so Oldenberg, by a further series of questions, states indirectly 
that he regards Varuna as representative of an older higher culture, 
witness of a lively intercourse with a people that " at that time " stood 
before the threshold of India. 

We have shown in our book that Mexico has as good and as natural 
a Varuna as had ever the Akkadians, to whose moon-hymn Oldenberg 
triumphantly refers as proof of his interrogations being an argument. 
Something of this sort has been suggested by Brunnhofer (see our 
paper The Dog in the Big-Veda, A.J.P. xv. 158), who also wants to get 
rid of Varuna (for a different reason), and so ascribes him to Iran. 

Our last quotation from Oldenberg gives, however, the key of the 
argument. Varuna is not like the other Vedic gods. Whether this be 
reason enough for regarding him as an exotic we shall discuss below. 
But first, in order to the elucidation of Varuna, some other divinities 
must be discussed. What does Oldenberg make of Dawn and Agvins ? 

The chief question in regard to Dawn is why she is not allowed to 
share in the soma. Oldenberg's answer to this is that in the later 
ritual she is given an hymn, but not soma ; hence, etc. The answer 
that the whole tone of the Dawn hymns separates them as sharply as 
does those of the two great Varuna hymns from the later ritual is quite 
overlooked. 

As to the Agvins they are to Oldenberg the morning and the evening 
stars. They had previously been identified with the Gemini by Weber 
and with Venus by Bollensen. Why are they now taken to be two 
disjunct stars ? The proof for such a statement is offered solely in the 
phraseology of i. 181. 4 and v. 73. 4 ; of which passages the first says 
that the Agvins are ' born here and there ' (iheha jdtd), and the second 
that they are nana jdtdu, which Oldenberg chooses to translate 
"getrennt geboren," though the first verse of the same hymn shows 
that the words mean ' in different places.' Oldenberg himself warns 
against taking sporadic phrases as expressive of normal Vedic ideas. 
Let us see what is the normal tone of the Vedic poets in regard to their 
twin gods. But first to review Oldenberg's argument. 1. The Agvins 
must be the (one) morning star, because only a morning star can be 
spoken of as accompanying dawn and sun-rise. 2. " Only the duality 
does not suit this idea." But " a very little change will make this all 
right," and so, since " the idea of a morning star cannot be separated 
from that of an evening star : this (evening star) is the second Agvin." 
3. As evidence : they are said to be ' born here and there,' etc. (as 
above), and are praised at morn and eve. 

We pause here to give a truer picture of the Agvins according to the 
Rig- Veda : 

i. 157. 1 : "Agni is awake, the Sun rises, Dawn shines, the two 
Agvins have yoked their car to go." 

i. 180. 1 : " You two Agvins accompany Dawn." 
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i. 183. 2 : " You two Acvins accompany Dawn." 

viii, 5. 2 : " You two Acvins accompany Dawn." 

And so on, in many cases, the Acvins as a pair accompany the morn- 
ing light. Their united duality is a part of their being, no less pro- 
nounced than is their matutinality. But again, it is not twice, morn 
and eve, but thrice that they appear. In the first place they come to 
three soma-pressings (passim), and in the second they are represented 
as being in three different places. Compare viii. 8. 14: "If ye two 
Acvins are in the distance or in air ;" 22, " in many places ;" 23, " Three 
places of the Acvins there are now revealed, formerly secret." Three- 
fold is the nature of the dual Acvins for this very reason (compare 
i. 34). ' At eve and at morn,' ' in east or in west ' (x. 40. 2; viii. 10. 5), 
is merely part of their excursion ' round earth and heaven' (viii. 22. 5, 
and often); exactly as the expression ' called at morn and eve ' (x. 39. 1; 
40. 4, etc.) represents only a part of the three-fold calling (morn, noon, 
and night, v. 76. 3), ' the sky, the mountain, and the waters ' are these 
three places (v. 76. 4). But above all they come always in union 
together (ikasmin yoge samdni vii. 67. 8). 

On the basis of this simple juxtaposition of actual verses we are 
constrained to think that Oldenberg's facile view is not in accordance 
with the extant texts. For we demand at least a little proof of the one 
star, a little evidence of the evening star. But what proof is offered? 
None other, besides what we have mentioned, save the ' parallel ' of 
Mitra Varuna as sun and moon, where Varuna is not proved to be 
moon, and a further comparison of the Acvins' intercourse with Surya 
as the equivalent of a Lithuanian folk-song, which must itself, in order 
to fit into Oldenberg's interpretation of the Acvins, be ' interpreted ' in 
a novel Oldenbergian way ! 

Eudra : But the best, and worst, example of Oldenberg's method is 
found in his treatment of Rudra. The hymns in Budra's honor 
are very few. It is impossible that any one writing about them should 
overlook any significant statement. One of these statements is as 
plain as it is conclusive, vii. 46. 3 : ' May thy lightning which, hurled 
down from the sky, passes along the earth, avoid us.' Now what has 
Oldenberg to say about this celestial lightning-hurler, who is (ii. 33. 1) 
the father of the rain-bejeweled (v. 57. 4) storm-gods, the Maruts? 
" Rudra is wont to be considered a tempest-god. He cannot at any 
rate have this meaning in the consciousness of the Vedic poets. The 
hymns to the Maruts show how in the Veda the tempestuous rush 
of the wind is described : the lightnings flash, the rain pours down, 
[etc.] Nothing of this sort is found in the Eudra hymns." Rudra 
in ii. 33. 3 is the god who "holds the vdjra in his arms," and this 
vdjra can be no other than the didyut ' gleaming bolt ' (literally ' light- 
ning') of vii. 46. 3, regarded also as an arrow of his bow (ii. 33. 10). 
And what should the leader of the rain-giving Maruts do ? He does not 
pour the rain ; he hurls the lightning. But when it is said (v. 58. 7) r 
' the sons of Rudra make rain of their sweat,' is not Rudra implicated, 
at least as an ethereal or atmospheric god f But, to pass this point and 
return to the verse : (Rudra's) ■ lightning hurled from the sky passes 
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along the earth.' How does Oldenberg, who interprets Rudra as an Old 
Man of the Mountains without any celestial attributes, explain this ? 
He does not even allude to it ! He wanders off to Brahmanas and 
Sutras to explain the ' mountain-nature ' and the medicines of this 
lightning-god of the sky, and to interpret his bolt as wind (pp. 217 ff .), 
till, after one page devoted to Rudra in the Rig- Veda, and six to the 
later Rudra, he conies to this result: " We have before us here, I think, 
a relation of those European types whose nature Mannhardt has devel- 
oped in so masterly a way, Fauni and Silvani, wood-men, wild people. 
From the desert, from mountain and wood come the sickness-spirits or 
darts of sickness to human abodes. These are the hosts or the shafts 
of Rudra, who dwells in the mountains." 

We are far from denying the possibility of such an origin for much 
in Rudra's later nature, for Rudra in the later age is Civa, the folk-god. 
But where there are but four hymns to Rudra in the Rig- Veda, and one 
of them (vii. 46) represents him as a celestial god, not even mentioning 
mountains ; another praises him as ' bright as the sun, shining as gold,' 
also without an allusion to mountains (i. 43 ; 5, like sun and gold) ; a 
third calls him 'the boar of the sky' and speaks of averting celes- 
tial wrath, also without an allusion to mountains; and the fourth calls 
him the god ' that bears lightning in his arms ' (above), and speaks of 
the (jdlasa) cure that 'carries off the celestial hurt,' and of Rudra's 
storming like a wild bull, a warrior aloft upon his car (ii. 33. 7, 11), also 
without an allusion to mountains — in these circumstances we main- 
tain that to represent Rudra as an original Old Man of the Mountains, 
portrayed in his primitive nature in later texts, and in a secondary 
nature in the Rig- Veda, is unhistorical. 

But Oldenberg lays much stress on the ' medicines ' ? This, however, 
proves nothing to the purpose, for to the Vedic seers the waters are 
medicines. Because Rudra as a Marut-leader is a water-causing god, 
therefore he is medicinally potent. What idea is connected with the 
word for medicine in the Rig- Veda? Compare i. 23. 20 "all medicines 
are in the waters " (apsu antdr vigvdni bhesajd). In i. 89. 4, Wind, 
Earth and Father Dyaus are besought for medicines, along with the 
Acyins. Of which gods are used the verbs ' to heal with medicine ' ? 
With one exception only, the dewy Acyins.* Are these, therefore, 
mountain-gods as well as separated stars? If we do not err, only 
hyperbolic Soma, the waters, the Acyins, and Rudra are called ' physi- 
cians.' And if the last is ' the best physician ' is it not because he is 
most responsible for "the waters which are the physicians" (vi. 50. 7)? 
Can, in any circumstances, this, the Rik view, be calmly shoved over- 
board and the "true interpretation" of Rudra be one based on later 
texts, where the earthly pest-gods of the un- Aryan peoples have crept 
in and coalesced with the Vedic celestial 'pest and healing' god? 
Does not Helios in Greece send pest and is he not a saviour too ? Is it 

* In viii. '79=68. 2 (compare viii. 72=61. 17 ; x. 175. 2) Soma as priest and 
poet heals (bhisdkti; the other verbs bhisajy and bhisqajy are used of the Acvins). 
In vi. 74. 3 Soma and Rudra have all medicines. 
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more scientific to be less historical ? Let us see how the Vedic poet 
represents sickness and healing: "O Agni, keep off enemies, destroy 
sickness and demons, let out for us a quantity of water from the ocean 
of the sky " (x. 98. 13). For not only Eudra (Lightning) but the universal 
Agni, Fire, " sends down rain from the sky " (ib. 10) ; and this whole 
hymn shows that the medicines against sickness are the rains. More- 
over, when Wind is besought to ' bring medicine ' how is it done ? 
" Wind blow medicine hither, blow away hurt, for thou hast all medi- 
cines, and goest as the messenger of the gods . . . and may the gods 
bring help hither and the hosts of Maruts" (x. 137. 3, 5), for "the 
waters are curative, the waters drive away sickness, the waters cure 
everything, may they bring thee cure" (ib. 6). And that this is the 
regular view of the "Vedic seers shows another passage : "May we be 
with you, O Maruts, when the water streams down health and medi- 
cine " (v. 53. 14). In viii. 30. 35 medicine is in the Indus, in the Asikni, 
in the seas, and pdrvate$u, which, considering the preceding verse, 
" Maruts, bring us to your Marut-medicine," must be rather cloud than 
hill, and here the "Maruts, sons of Eudra," also bring cure (ib. 17. 36). 
What says the poet directly? "From the sky come the medicines" 
(x. 59. 9, divdg caranti bhesaja). And it is only as dew-gods that the 
Acyins are physicians in the eyes of the Vedic poets : " When ye two 
mount your car ye wet our realm with sweet ghee—je heal with your 
medicines" (i. 157. 3, 6). In a word, Eudra as lightning and medicine 
god remains a thunder-storm god in strict accordance with the dogmas 
of the Vedic poets. One may indulge in any speculation as to his pre- 
Vedic nature without affecting the Eig- Vedic conception of him ; and 
one may interpret the later Qarva-Bhava-Civa mixture as one chooses, 
but the Vedic Eudra is not this conglomerate. 

Having thus obtained the key to Oldenberg's method, we are in a 
position to understand the meaning of the interrogation in regard to 
Varuna. "Is he not a god quite different to the ritualistic gods, and 
consequently ought we not to condemn him as an alien, because he 
does not fit into our conception of the Eig-Veda?" This is what is 
intended. In answer we say : "Well, yes, Varuna in some hymns is 
not like the ritualistic gods, and Xenophanes' God is not like the gods 
of Aristophanes ; but that is no reason for supposing that Xenophanes 
borrowed from the Akkadians." 

Varuna has been more misrepresented than any god of the Eig-Veda. 
There are at least three Varunas, all distinct variations under the same 
name. The last of these is the pantheistic Varuna of the Atharva, who 
is quite other than the quasi-monotheistic god of the Eik. 

The Eig-Veda contains two hymns to Varuna that are of exalted, 
almost monotheistic color. Other Varuna hymns represent him as a 
water-god chiefly, and do not give him a very lofty position. " He 
upsets a water-keg and makes heaven, air and earth stream with rain. 
The king of creation wets the ground . . . ," or " Varuna lets the 
streams flow "—such traits he shares with Par janya, and in most of the 
hymns to him he does just what Eudra does in another fashion, sends 
rain which heals from hurts (sin), though the rainy side is vigorously 
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suppressed by some admirers. There is quite enough of it, however, in 
the Rig- Veda to show that Varuna is like the other gods, and to nullify 
the force of the appeal that is meant to oust him. Varuna rises to a 
great height, but he still drips water wherever he goes, and there is no 
reason for making the Semites or the Akkadians responsible for him. 

One last specimen of unhistorical interpretation may be given. In a 
burial-hymn of the Rig- Veda the dead man is addressed thus : "Enter 
now into Mother Earth, the earth wide and kindly. May she, a maid 
soft as wool, guard thee from Destruction's lap Nirrti (' going out,' like 
Nirvana, 'blowing out'). Open, O Earth, harm him not, be easy of 
access, easy of approach to this man. As a mother (covers) her son 
with the hem of her garment, so enfold him (open for him), O Earth." 
Then the pillars and props of the grave are mentioned, and a clod of 
earth is cast down by the speaker of the hymn. The later hymns to 
the Manes (shown to be late by their content) have already knowledge 
of cremation as well as burial ; and in the later ritual-age cremation is 
the only rite for adults. Now Oldenberg must needs equate the Rig- 
Veda with the ritual, and on beginning his description of the Vedic 
funeral, he says (p. 570): "Cremation was the customary form of 
funeral though not the universal one " ! In regard to the so clear 
allusion to burial given in the verses above he adds : " It can just as 
well refer to cremation" (p. 571). It certainly can be forced to refer to 
cremation, and that is what the later ritualists did with it in arranging 
the ritual (Roth, Z.D.M.G. viii. 467), but it seems a pity to adopt nowa- 
days their point of view. 

"We trust that the exception which we have taken to Oldenberg's 
method, as exhibited in these instances, will not be accepted as a 
general depreciation of the clever and learned work in which that 
method is implicitly manifested. Especially in the latter part the book 
is one of great value, fruitful in reasonable suggestions and com- 
prehensive in its elucidation of the cult. Here there is by no means so 
much to stickle at as in the first part, which aims at presenting the 
Vedic religion as a whole, without due historical distinction between 
the Brahmanic age and belief as these are known in extant literature 
and the age and belief of the Rig- Veda. For it is one thing to say that 
the Rig- Veda is the product of a Brahmanic age (to that we should 
agree with some reservations), and another to say that this Brahmanic 
age is the Brahmanic age of extant Brahmanas. The extant Brah- 
manas, and even the Atharva-Veda, represent a r)eriod so removed 
from that of the Rig- Veda that the god who in the Rig- Veda is not yet 
developed as chief god is in the Brahmanas and Atharvan already an 
antiquated figure-head with whom other newer ritualistic gods are 
identified to ensure their respectability. 

But, although the cult-part of Oldenberg's Religion des Veda (the 
radical error lurks even in the title, for there is no one religion of the 
Veda) is free from the grosser confusion of Brahmanic and Vedic views, 
to which we have called attention, there are yet several points even 
here which seem to demand a word of tentative criticism. For in- 
stance, we are not sure that Oldenberg is wrong and that we are right 
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in this regard, but to us it seems as if too much stress had been laid 
upon totemism. On page 85, our learned author, who is perhaps too 
well read in modern anthropology, seems to give the absolute dictum 
that animal names of persons and clans imply totemism. This is no 
longer a new theory. On the contrary, taken in so universal an appli- 
cation it is a theory already on the wane, and it seems to us injudi- 
cious to apply it at random to the Rig- Veda. As a means of explana- 
tion it requires great circumspection, as is evinced by the practice of 
the American Indians, among whom it is a well-known fact that animal 
names not of totemistic origin are given, although many of the tribes 
do have totem-names. For example, in the Rig- Veda, Cucumber and 
Tortoise certainly appear to indicate totemism. But when we hear that 
Mr. Cucumber was so called because of his numerous family we must 
remain in doubt whether this was not the real reason. Such family 
events are apt to receive the mocking admiration of contemporaries. 
Again, Mr. Tortoise is the son of Grtsamada, a name smacking strongly 
of the sacrifice, a thoroughly priestly name, and it is not his ancestor 
but his son who is called Tortoise, very likely because he was slow. 
The descendants of this son will be called ' sons of the tortoise,' but 
there is no proof of totemism ; on the contrary, there is here direct 
evidence that totemistic appearance may be found without totemism. 
We can scarcely believe that Grtsamada's ritualistically educated son 
ever worshipped the tortoise. 

Clearly enough, it is in the later literature that one is brought into 
closest rapport with the anthropological data of other peoples. This is 
due to the fact that the more the Hindus penetrated into India the 
more they absorbed the cult of the un-Aryan nations, and it is from 
these rather than from the refined priestliness of the Rig-Vedic Aryans 
that one may get parallels to the conceptions of Cis-Indic barbarians. 
All the more reason is there for not confounding Rig- Veda and Brah- 
nianas. A rough-and-ready jumbling of Rik and Sutra will not, as it 
seems to us, be productive of any definitive results. Thus, to interpret 
(p. 328) the sacrifice as ' ' big medicine" (to use the corresponding phrase 
of the American Indians), is in our opinion as unwise and as opposed 
to the notions of the Rig- Veda as it is wise and legitimate in the pre- 
sentation of Brahmanic theosophy. 

The modern character of Oldenberg's work (we refer to the first part) 
will make it popular with anthropologists, and we may expect to hear 
it cited for a long time as authority for anti-solar mythologists. The 
more we study primitive religion, however, the more we are likely to 
learn that religion is not all from one seed, and that solar deities after 
all have existed and do exist. To convert the Vedic gods into giants 
and dwarfs, or cast them out of India because they refuse either to 
conform to the anthropological model or to adapt themselves to the 
Procrustean bed of the later ritual is equally unhistorical. It would 
be more conducive to a true view to go through the history of each 
god, pointing out how and where the striking differences arise, which 
may be seen in the earlier and later conceptions of his character. 
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2. The Sanskrit Root manth-, math- in Avestan ; by Professor 
A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia College, New York. 

The Sanskrit root manth- math- ' to shake, agitate, cause concussion, 
crush, bruise,' has apparently heretofore not been quotable in the 
Avesta ; its existence in Avestan, however, may now be shown from 
one of the fragments in the Farhang Zand-Pahlavi, p. 1, 11. 6-10 (Hosh- 
enji and Haug, Zand-Pahlavi Glossary, pp. 7 and 48 ; Darmesteter, Le 
Zend-Avesta, traduction iii. p. 14). The passage, though corrupt in 
its syntax, apparently alludes to certain penalties incurred by acts of 
assault and battery, or in consequence of injuries carelessly inflicted 
upon a corpse in moving it from the kata or receiving vault to the 
Tower of Silence. The latter suggestion is Geldner's, after Dastur 
Hoshenji. The text runs 

nars vaghdhanem 
astern aevo mastravandm 
vlspaca yd mastraghndm amdsta 
hvaro-cithandm aetee anye cikayato. 

"With due allowance tor the wretched syntax, aevo and the uncertain 
aetee, this may be rendered : 

' (As for) the head of a man — 
"Whosoever has crushed a single bone of the skull, 
And he that has crushed all (the bones) of the skull, 
Shall pay (du.) the penalty of a wound as the others.' 

Such at least is the sense one may gather from the Pahlavi version 
ae vandskdr vaghtdn gabrd bard sumbend . . ast aevak mastarg . . . zag 
hamdl zanisnb mun mastarg dar suft ' if a sinner crush the head of a 
man— a single bone — every blow which pierces the skull.' Compare 
also Darmesteter loc. eit. 

Even though the sentence-structure be faulty, the general meaning 
is plain, and the verb amdsta in the third line of the Avestan fragment 
contains the looked-for root. The form is an aorist mid. 3sg., either 
root-aorist a-mdth-ta, or s-aorist a-mdth-s-ta, cf. Skt. dtansta ( \/tan ' to 
stretch,') and mdnsta, Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, 882 a. For the 
Avestan phonetic laws that come into consideration see Bartholomae, 
Handbuch d. alteran. Dialekte, 148 c, and Jackson, Avesta Grammar, 
I., 151, 46. 

The newly-found Avestan root which here describes the injuring or 
crushing of the head is employed quite similarly in Sanskrit with 
regard to the demon Namuci slain by Indra : RV. v. 30. 8 giro ddsdsya 
ndmucer mathdydn and RV. vi. 20. Qprd cyenb nd madirdm angum as- 
mai giro ddsdsya ndmucer mathdydn. Cf . also A"V. vii. 50. 5, of a wolf 
shaking a sheep : dvim vrko ydthd mdthdt. 
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3. Two Problems in Sanskrit Grammar ; by Professor Maurice 
Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

1. On the instrumentals in nd from stems in man (mahind, varind, 
prathind, bhuna, etc.). 

This problem has been discussed very frequently, the previous treat- 
ments being recorded by Professor Collitz, Bezzenberger's Beitraege, 
xviii. 231 ff. There is no occasion for reviewing these here, since the 
present essay approaches the subject from a point of view radically 
different from that of the preceding attempts. 

We start from mahind, by far the most common of these words : it 
occurs 35 times in the Rig- Veda. All the occurrences are restricted to 
two metrical types. First, in octosyllabic padas the word occupies the 
fourth, fifth and sixth syllables. There are four cases of this kind, iii. 
59. 7 ; viii. 12. 23 ; 68. 3 ; x. 119. 8, e. g., iii. 59. 7 : abhi yd mahind divam. 

Secondly, in the other 31 cases (for which see Grassmann) the word 
follows immediately upon the caesura of a tristubh-jagati-pada, no 
matter whether the caesura is after the fourth or fifth syllable. The 
following examples may illustrate the situation : 

i. 173. 6 : prd ydd itthd | mahind nrbhyo dsti (tristubh). 
ii. 17. 2 : girsdni dydrh \ mahind prdty amuncata (jagati). 
iii. 6. 2 : divdc cit agne \ mahind prthivydh (tristubh). 
vi. 68. 9 : aydm yd urvi \ mahind mdhivratah (jagati).* 

Both positions are, metrically speaking, critical. The second half of 
octosyllabic padas is regularly iambic (see Oldenberg, Die Hymnen des 
Rig-Veda, p. 8) ; the caesura in tristubh-jagati padas is regularly fol- 
lowed by an anapaest (~- ^ — ) (ibid. p. 56). It is evident at once that 

the regular instrumental mahimnd, a bacchius (^ ), could not, 

without violating the two general metrical laws, stand in these positions, 
and yet the facts show that there was a marked lexical and stylistic 
need for such a word in that very position, f 

There is one other closely related word, equally unfit for these posi- 
tions in the metrical line, namely mahnd, occurring 34 times in the RV. 
This is the true metrical complement of mahind.% It occurs either at 
the end of tristubh lines (7 times), where the final — — is needed, e. g., 
RV. ii. 35. 2 : apdm ndpdd asurydsya mahnd,% or before the caesura in 

* Of the three cases of mahimnd in the RV. only one holds this position, i. 59. 
7, vaifoanar6 | mahimnd vifvdksitih • the remaining two appear before the caesura, 
where they are free to stand (vi. 61. 13 ; x. 88. 14). 

f The AV., whose diction is less hieratic and in closer contact with popular 
speech, whose metres are far less trammelled, reads at iv. 30. 8 (var. of RV. x. 
125. 8) etdvati | mahimnd sdm bdbhUva. 

\ Cf. e. g. RV. vii. 60. 10, daksasya cin mahind mr(atd nah, with iii. 62. 17, 
mahnd ddksasya rajathah. Cf. also RV. v. 87. 2", prd ySjdtd | mahind yS ca n& 
svaydm, with the fourth pada of the same stanza, mahnd tad esam ddhrstaso nd 



§ The remaining passages of this sort are: RV. i. 174. 4; ii. 28. 1; vi 66. 5 ; 
viii. 100. 4; x. 55. 7; 89. 1. 
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all of the remaining cases, except four (ii. 3. 2 ; iv. 2. 1 ; vi. 21. 2 ; x. 6. 
7). It is unnecessary for our purpose here to define the relations of the 
spondaic mahnA to the types prevalent in the divisions before the caesura, 
since these are liberal enough to accommodate any group of two sylla- 
bles no matter what their quantity may be (see Oldenberg's tables, ibid, 
pp. 14, 49 ff.). 

Now the form mahnA is an isolated instrumental,* and we may at 
once permit ourselves to be struck with the peculiar fact that the 
' dropping' of the m in mahimnA is also a matter which concerns the 
instrumental only. I assume that mahinA is a contaminated (blend) 
form of mahnA and mahimnA, instigated, or elevated to a position of 
prominence, by the obvious metrical and stylistic conveniences briefly 
sketched above. 

The word mahinA means ' with greatness.' The former considera- 
tions of the problem have failed to take note of the semantic character 
of the remaining words that are involved in the discussion : varinA 
means, 'with extent'; prathinA, 'with extent', and bhunA, again, 
' with greatness '. These are so obviously congeneric! with mahinA as 
to suggest at once that they were patterned after it. This is shown 
strikingly by TS. iv. 7. 2. 1 = MS. ii. 11. 2 =VS. xviii. 4, where three of 
these four nouns succeed each other in a liturgical formula, and that, 
too, not in their instrumental form, but in the nominative singular, 
eliminating thus the suspicion that the peculiar form of the instru- 
mental is the cause of their appearance in company. The passage 
reads, mahimA ca me varimA ea me prathimA ca me . . . ycy'fie'na 
kalpantam 'may greatness, and scope, and breadth . . . form them- 
selves for me with the sacrifice.'. 

The only remaining form, prenA, seems in every way out of agree- 
ment. The form occurs twice, and is taken as an instrumental from 
premdn ' love.' It is permitted, of course, to assume that by this time 
instrumentals in nA from stems in mdn had asserted themselves unto 
freedom and independent initiative. But the meaning of the word is 
not at all certain, though Sayana at RV. x. 71. 1 explains it as equal to 
premnd ' with Vedic loss of m' (makaralopag chdndasah). 

We may finally note as a curiosum that the form draghmA, RV. x. 
70. 4, which is usually discussed in this connection as an instrumental 
from draghmdn (Sayana, drdghimna) is again lexically congeneric 
(' with length ') with the group in nA ; a corresponding nominative 
drdghmd (MS.), drdghimd (VS.), and draghuyd (TS.) figures in the 
liturgical formula excerpted above along with the other designations 
of extent. 

* "We may perhaps assume that it represents an ancient heteroclitic declension, 
together with the stem mdhas for the casus recti. 

f See for this term and the linguistic principles involved our two essays On 
adaptation of suffixes in congeneric classes of substantives, Am. Journ. Phil., xii. 
1 ff., and On the so-called root-determinatives in the Indo-European languages, 
Indogermanische Forschungen, iv. 66 ft. 

VOL. XVI p 
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2. On the relation of the vowel-groups Ur and ur to tr and ir in Sanskrit. 

De Saussure's theory of dissyllabic roots (Memoire sur le systdme 
primitif des voyelles, pp. 239 ff.) has yielded the result that the San- 
skrit vowel-groups Ir (before consonants) and tr (before vowels) are now 
generally, though not universally, regarded as the reduced, low-tone, 
forms, (I. E. r) corresponding to SfC. dri (I. E. era*). Thus the root- 
forms tir in tir-tvd, and tir in tir-dti are regarded as weak form of the 
dissyllabic root tari in tari-tum, precisely as kr in kr-tvd is the weak 
form of Tear in kdr-tum. De Saussure, ibid. p. 244, has also hinted at 
the correct explanation of the groups ur and ur, and it is the object of 
these lines to present the subject in clearer outline, and to illustrate it 
by additional materials. 

First of all we must eliminate one source of the groups ur and ur. 
The groups ir and ir never occur after labials when they represent 
I. E. r • only ur and ur are found. Thus the desiderative which has 

o 

for some reason generalized the long reduced vowels i, u, ir, and ur 
never exhibits ir after a labial. A root beginning with a non-labial 
may exhibit either ir or ur (titirsati and tiitursati), a root beginning 
with a labial can have only ur, not ir (bubhursati from bhr ' carry '); 
cf. Joh. Schmidt, Vocalismus, ii. 229. The forms ur and ur, in roots 
beginning with labials are, therefore, otiose as far as their labial color- 
ing is concerned ; they may be = ir and ir, labialized by the initial con- 
sonant. On the other hand, the presence of the labial initial may be 
fortuitous, and the labial color of ur and ur may be organic, just as in 
roots that do not show the labial : each case must be judged by itself. 
Aside from labializing influences the Sk. groups ur and ur are the 
reduced vowel-forms (I. E. r\), occurring respectively before conso- 
nants and vowels, of the strong forms Sk. drib (I. E. erw). This may be 
stated in the following proportion : 

Ur and ur : dru = ir and ir : dri.% 

* Perhaps also erg ; see the author in Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenl&ndischen 
Gesellschaft, xlviii, p. 578. 

\ One may suppose that this lingual vowel was accompanied by some rounding 
of the lips even in proethnic times. 

\ There is a marked difference between the strong types drU and drl. The 
former occurs before vowels in the form drv; the type drl never occurs before 
vowels in the form dry ; instead the monosyllabic or appears. Thus the Avestan 
stem ta"rv-aya by the side of SK. taru-te, but there is no tary- anywhere to 
match tari-tum, tarl-tar, etc. The varying quantity of the « of dra is interest- 
ing, because it shows that the long t of art is not of an origin radically differ- 
ent from that of the % of art, and is not the root-determinative » (I. E. l) which 
has crowded out 1 (I. E a). Thus in reference to Brugmann, Grundriss ii, pp. 
896, 931 ; cf. our remarks Z.D.M.G. xlviii. 578. From what source, or what style 
of root-determinative can tarU-s as (by the side of tdru-s a), varu-tdr and vdrtttha, 
jdrtttha, etc., have derived their a ? Unless we assume purely metrical lengthen- 
ing we are compelled to acknowledge both arU and arl as I. E. types, era and er» . 
This is, of course equally true of anl (=1. E. an»), etc. 
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The history of these vocalic relations may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing list : 

1. tdru-,tarv-: tur, tur 'pass.' 

The base taru occurs in the verbal forms, Vedic taru-te, taru-sema, 
tdru-sante. This is the anteconsonantal form. The antevocalic form 
is tarv- in Avestan ta u rvaya ' overcome ' (e.g. ta u rvayeni, Yasht xiv.4). 
Nominal forms are numerous : tdru-s, tdru-sa, taru-tar, tdru-tra, per- 
haps also, tdru-,tdru-na and tdru-sas. Further, tsdru-, if the root tsar 
is a contamination of tar and sar, as I have assumed (Indogermanische 
Forschungen, iv. 72).* The reduced forms, ante-consonantal vicva-tur(s), 
su-pra-tur(s), tur-td, tur-nd, vicvd-tur-ti, -tur-ya, tu-tur-sati, tur-ni; 
ante-vocalic tur-dti, tur-dte, tdr-tur-dna, (ap-) tur-am, tur-a, turd-na, 
tur-i, td-tur-i, tar-tur-a. 

Cf. the dissyllabic base in I : -tarl-tar, tarl-sdni, tari-tum with the 
reduced forms, anteconsonantal tlr-nd, tlr-tvA, ti-tlr-sa, and ante- 
vocalic tir-dti, ti-tir-us, -Mr-am, -tir-e, etc. The materials, of them- 
selves, yield the proportion : 

taru (tarv): tur, tur = tari: tlr, tir. 

2. jdru, jarv : jur, jur ' waste, grow old.' 

The Big- Veda has jdriitha ' waste', as the name of a personified force, 
destroyed by Agni (cf. his epithet a-jird ' not wasting away 'f) ; see BV. 
vii. i. 7 ; 9. 6 ; x. 80. 3. The antevocalic strong form appears in Avestan 
za u rv-a ' old age'; cf. zrv-an ' time '4 The anteconsonantal weak form 
in jur-yati, jur-nd, jur-rii, and amd-jur(s) ' aging at home '. The ante- 
vocalic weak form in jur-dti, jd-gur-i, a-jur-am. Cf . with this jart- 
mdn : jlr-nd. The weak antevocalic form perhaps in a-jir-d (see above). 
Again we may state the proportion : 

jdru : jur, jur =jari : jlr, jir. 

3. cdru, carv: cur 'crush'. 

The strong anteconsonantal edru-s ' missile ' ; antevocalic carv-d, 
Avestan sa u rv-a ' god of destruction '. The weak anteconsonantal 
form cur-td (BV. i. 174. 6) ' slain'. Cf. on the other hand the infinitive 
cdri-tos with cir-nd and clr-td. 

4. cam, carv : cur ' grind '. 

This root presents the relation very clearly. Anteconsonantal strong 
caru-s ' porridge' ; antevocalic cdrv-ati, carv-ayati ' grind, chew'. The 

* Cf. Tepv-amrai • voael, ipdivei. repb-OKETo • ereipero (Hesych). 

■f The word is ordinarily, but doubtfully, compared with Lat. agilis ' agile ', and 
derived from the root aj ' drive '. 

f Cf. also Greek ypav-s (Attic), ypr/i-s (Ionic), ypt)i-s (poetic), as evidence of « 
in the second syllable. 
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weak form in cur-na 'ground, flour'. The congeneric root bharv, in 
bharv-ati 'chew', Avestan as-bo u rv-a 'eating much', is in someway 
related to this root, but no weak forms of the root occur.* 



5. karu, karv : kur, kur ' make '. 

The strong forms of the verb karo-mi are built upon a base kard- 
which is in direct relation to karu in karu-na ' deed '. The antevocalic 
strong form in kdrv-ara 'deed'. The weak anteconsonantal form in 
turi-kur-mi, -kur-min 'acting mightily'; the antevocalic perhaps in 
kuru ' make thou'.f Vedic kr-n-6-mi, kr-n-u-ti also point to a dissylla- 
bic base ending in u. 

6. paru, parv : pur, pur ' fill '. 

Whitney in his Boots of the Sanskrit Language, p. 100, treats under 
root 1 pr the words pdru-s and pdrv-an ' knot, joint ' (cf . pdrvata, 
Avestan pa w rvata, ' mountain '). This etymology is none too certain, 
because Greek irelpap ireiparog (peru-n-tos), and airetpwvi, exhibit European 
r and the root for ' fill' has I. E. I. These words doubtless represent an 
I. E. base j^rw. But we have I. E. pelu in Gothic filu which is related, 
along with its strong base ftlau (genitive filau-s) to Sk. puru, Greek 
nokii, as Sk. karu (karv) with its strengthened base karo is to kuru. 
Avestan po v ru, Achemenidan paruv may also be referred to I. E. pelu 
(Goth. filu).§ The weak anteconsonantal base in pur-dhi, pur-nd, pur- 
td, etc. ; the weak antevocalic base in d-pu-pur-am, pd-pur-i, infinitive 
-pur-as, etc. But we must not fail to note that the dissyllabic base 
with ordinary sh'va in part-man may have a share in these weak forms, 
since the labial initial seems to prevent the occurrence of the weak 
stems *plr, *pir. 

7. var't, (I. E. werft) : ur, ur ' cover, protect '. 

The strong stem in vdru-tar 'protector', vdru-tha 'protection', and 
perhaps vdru-na 'covering sky'.| Further in Avestan vo u ru 'broad', 
i. e. Aryan vdru (cf. vohu = Sk. vasu). The form is very interesting in 
the light of the present discussion, since it manifests the same relation 

* There seems to he a vein of lexical adaptation in the u of the second syllable 
in the direction of the meaning ' destroy '. See all the preceding numbers, and cf. 
our article On the root-determinatives, in Indogermanische Forschungen, iv. 66 ff. 

f I do not divide kur-u, because the form is an especial weak manifestation of 
Itaru. Perhaps originally barytone kdru: oxytone kwru: low tone Mr. We shall 
meet with this type again below. 

$ Cf. also paru-t 'in the past year', and parut-tna ' pertaining to the past year'. 
The forms are reported by the grammarians, and are as yet not quotable. They 
are, however, not to be questioned, because of nipvn {rckpvm) ' a year ago'. 

§ Cf. our explanation of Avestan vo u ru in the next number. 

I Greek Mpv-odat 'protect', Ftpv-fia 'protection' also exhibit the strong stem. 
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between itself (I. E. uiru) and Sk. urk, as between Gothic filu, and per- 
haps also Avestan po u ru (1. E. pelu), and Sk. puru, Greek ttoM. The 
weak anteconsonantal stem in ur-noti 'cover', ur-vd 'reservoir'; the 
weak antevocalic form, perhaps in ur-as ' breast '. The type uru: vdru= 
kuru: karu =puru: paru {Goth., filu), etc. The dissyllabic types with 
sh'va, variman, varltum, etc., suggest the same caution as in the preced- 
ing group, because of the initial labial. 

8. varu (I. E. uelu) : ur, ur ' surround, turn '. 
An apparently kindred I. E. root-word uelu in the sense of ' surround, 
cover, turn ' is bound up with Sk. varu, because the latter fails to dif- 
ferentiate r and /. Latin volv-o, Goth, valv-jan 'roll'; Greek Fe2,v in 
elv-adr/v (II. xxiii. 393), Mu-<r0e£f (Od. ix. 433) 'roll, compress', llv-rpov 
' cover'. It is obviously impossible to decide in each particular case of 
Sk. varu whether it represents I. e. ueru or uelu. So e. g. ur-noti may 
be from either. But the anteconsonantal weak form ur in ur-na ' wool' 
belongs to fielu, as is attested by the European words for 'wool'; the 
antevocalic weak type may be assumed in ur-ana ' ram ', and further 
iilba {Alva), Lat. vulv-a shows a base ulu- on a level with kuru, puru 
and uru (cf. also guru). 



9. dharu : dhur, dhur ' hold.' 

The strong type in dharu-na 'holding'; the weak ante-consonantal 
type in dhur-su, loc. plur. of dhur ' wagon-pole,' the ante- vocalic type 
in ace. sing, dhur-am. 

In addition to the types that show the presence of u treated above 
under tdru, namely tdr4 (tarv), tur, and tur, there are other types which 
have in some way arisen as modifications of the same oria-inal dis- 
syllabic base. They are turv in turv-ati 'overcome' and tvar 'hasten.' 
Similarly jurv ' consume ' and jvar (jval) ' burn.' Now there is a root 
in the sense of ' injure ' which correspondingly exhibits the following 
types : dhurv in dhurv-ati, dhvar in dhvdr-ati, by the side of dhur in 
dhur-ta 'robber,' and dhur-a 'forcibly,' CB. x. 5. 2. 12 (quoted also by 
Whitney, Boots, etc., p. 87. top, from the MS.). These forms combined 
point forcibly to a dissyllabic mother-base dharu. We may best realize 
this by the following proportion : 



taru (tarv) : tur, tur : turv: tvar=jaril (jarv) : jur, jur : jurv : jvar=x: 
dhur, dhur : dhurv : dhvar. 

Here x is dharu, and we are thus led to a real etymon for the last series: 
dhur, etc. must have meant originally ' to hold by force.' The etymol- 
ogist should, moreover, not fail to take note of the congeneric mean- 
ing of turv, jurv, and dhurv ; the grammarian may well be appalled by 
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the protean variety of these types, and the apparently hopeless task of 
codrdinating them.* 

10. (saru): sur 'move.' 

The perf . pass, partic. a-sur-ta ' untrodden, remote ' occurs in this 
indubitable meaning at AV. x. 3. 9 ; cf . stir-ta and a-sur-ta, RV. x. 82. 4, 
and Panini viii. 2. 61 (sur-ta = sf-ta). Further sur-mt 'water-pipe'; 
sur-myd, ' located in canals.' The dissyllabic stem sdru is wanting (sari 
in sdri-mari), but the root sru ' flow ' is so evidently a modification of 
I. E. siru (cf . dhru-ti, type 7 in the foot-note, above), as to justify us in 
speaking of sur-ta as a participle from the root *saru. The parallel root 
cru is equally an early development of I. E. helu ; the full root is appar- 
ent in icehev-u ' to make hear, to order,' which seems to stand on the 
same morphological plane with Sk. kard, except that it appears in a 
thematic form (cf . ravv-u : Sk. tanu-te). 

11. maru : mur, mur 'die.' 

Nothing is coercive in this number. The perf. pass, partic. mur-na 
' crushed ' goes with the secondary root mrn, but its long vowel points 
to a dissyllabic strong stem. The antevocalic weak type in mur-iya. 
Weber, Indische Studien iv. 398, and "Whitney, Roots, etc., p. 24, derive 
maru ' desert ' from the root mr ' die,' and this may represent the 
strong dissyllabic type. The secondary root mur-ch ' thicken ' which 
forms a participle mur-td and the abstract milr-ti ' form' may possibly 
claim a place in this company, but its etymological relations are com- 
plicated and obscure. 

The weak stems gur, gur ' greet ' in gur-td, gur-dte, etc. are wanting 
in any kind of a strong stem, directly connected with them.f Similarly 
the root hvr ' be crooked' exhibits the forms ju-hur-thds, ju-hur-anta, 
hvdr-ate and hru-ti which suggest forcibly the proportion : 

dhur-td : dhur-d:dhvdr-ati : dhru-ti = ju-hur-thds : ju-hur-anta : 
hvdr-ate : hru-ti. 

This points to an original type *haru (see No. 9, and the note there). 
Deficient in strong correlative types are also jdr-gur-ana and jal-gul-as : 
root gr ' swallow'; bhur-dntu, bhur-ni, and bhurv-dni (type xurv-, as in 
turv-dn, ulv-d) : root bhur ' quiver'; cf. Lat. ferv-eo. It is of interest to 

* We may profitably resume here all the basic forms which seem to be 
descended from dissyllabic xarU, x being the varying initial consonant: 1. xarU 
(taru-te, tara-sas, etc.). 2. xan (ta n rv-aya, za u rv-a, (arv-d, etc.). 3. xur (tnr-td t 
etc.). 4. xur (tur-dti, etc.). 5. xuru (kuru, puru, etc.). 6. xurv- (ulv-a, turv-dn, 
etc.). 1. xru (zrv-an. dhru-ti 'injury,' etc.). 8. xruv (dhruv-d 'firm).' 9. xurv 
(dkurv-ati, jtirv-ati, t&rv-ati). 1 0. xvar (jvdr-ati, tvdr-ati, tvdr-ati, dhvdr-ati). L 
am tempted to pervert: 'he who reads may run.'— Avestan zrv-an may belong 
rather to type 8 (=zruv-ari). than to type 7. 

t Cf. perhaps Gr. yqpv-u ' sing ' in relation to jari-tar ' singer,' glr-bhis ' with 
songs.' 
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glance over the list under the suffix vdni Whitney, Sk. QrS §1170 b . 
Seven examples are given, but five of them are turv-dni, bhurv-dni, 
da-dhr$v-dni (Bpaab-g, dhrs-n-u-te), tu-turv-dni, and ju-gurv-dni. Nomi- 
nal suffixes beginning with v makes a very feeble showing in the light 
of the theory of dissyllabic types in u. Cf. also daghv-an : dagh-n-u- 
yat ; prusv-a : prus-n-u-te ; tdkv-an : tdku, etc. Conversely there need 
be little doubt that the dissyllabic strong stem aru in drv-ant, drv-an, 
and Avestan a u rv-a is a type on the same morphological plane with the 
preceding, though the weak forms ur, ur do not happen to occur. The 
stem aru: r-n-6-ti=stem karu: fcr-n-6-M=stem *dharsu (8paov-g=*dhr§u): 
dhr$-n-6-ti, etc. 

When the group ur is followed by a consonant the morphological 
antecedents of the types are generally wanting. Thus murdhan (cf. Av. 
ka-mereda), bhurja, sph&rg-ati, kurd-ati (gurd : see J.A.O.S. xi. , p. 
cxlvii), tirj, urdhvd, etc. 

The solitary form spurdhdn from sprdh (cf . Avestan 6th class stem 
spereda-) shows a labial before Ur, as do several other of these, and is 
therefore of doubtful value. If we compare ciiQld ' crest ' with ic6pv-do-e 
' crested lark '* we may assume for it the value *cur-dd. The ablaut 
relation of cuqia : n6pv-6oi; would then be parallel to that of 'inz-voq -. Sk. 
svdp-nas. Similarly von Bradke, Kuhn's Zeitschrift xxxiv. 157, would 
explain Sk. kufd (*kul-td) ' without horns ' upon the basis kdlu in Lat. 
calv-os ' bald ' (cf . Sk. kulv-a). 

4. Description of a Collection of Arabic, Coptic, and Carshooni 
MSS. belonging to Dr. Cyrus Adler ; by Prof. Henri Hyvernat, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

The MSS. briefly described in the following list are the property of 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, of Washington, and were purchased by him in Egypt 
in 1891. They formed a single collection and were secured from the 
widow of a Coptic priest. All of them were written in Egypt for the 
use of the Coptic Church. While none of them is of great antiquity, 
several are careful and correct specimens of chirography, and would 
hold an honorable rank in the collections of Europe. Such is, for 
instance, No. I, a Bible in Arabic from Genesis to II Chronicles inclu- 
sive, written in the year 1276 of the Coptic era or 1560 A. D., as appears 
from an interesting note of the copyist. No. 6, containing the Acts 
and the Epistles, must be of the same date; it begins with a preface on 
the life and epistles of St. Paul and sums up the sections, chapters and 
verses, and also gives an index of quotations from the Old Testament in 
the Epistles of St. Paul. No. 13 is a very good MS., containing the 
lives of Barlaam and Josaphat ; the date was not found, but I think it 
can be ascribed to the XlVth Century. It would be worth while to 
compare it with the other copies of that famous work in the libraries 
of Europe. 



* For other noun-stems built up on the stem keru, koru, see Vani c ek Griechisch- 
Zateinisches Worterbuch, p. 126; Persson, Wurzelerweiterung, p. 222. 
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Among the Coptic MSS. may be named No. 15, containing the Gospel 
of St. Mark in the Memphitic or Bahiric dialect ; although not much 
older than theXVIth Century, it represents a good classical school from 
a palaeographical point of view, and also a good recension. On the 
last folio there is an interesting cryptographical note of the copyist, 
which I translate thus : For God's sake remember your servant Gabriel 
who wrote this second Gospel. 

The catalogue contains 24 numbers. The 24th is not Christian. It is 
the first part of the work of Ibn Chalikkan, in Arabic from I to ,je. 

I sincerely hope that the Oriental Society will not further delay in 
the compilation of a general catalogue of all the Oriental MSS. in the 
public or private libraries of America. I am very willing to do my 
share of the work, by cataloguing all the Coptic and Christian Arabic 
MSS. I have myself from 75 to 80 Oriental MSS., Arabic, Turkish, 
Persian, Syriac and Armenian, and will be glad to send them to whoso- 
ever will volunteer to catalogue them. 

The following is a list of the MSS. : 

No. 1. The Bible in Arabic. Genesis to II Chronicles inclusive. Two 
volumes in one; very good MS., neatly written and well preserved; 
contains interesting note of the copyist on the last folio of each volume, 
especially of the second volume ; original binding 11$ inches long, 8^ 
inches wide. Folios, vol. i, 162 ; vol. ii, 193 ; 22 lines on page. Date 
1276 Coptic era— 1560 A. D. 

No. 2. The Four Gospels in Arabic; complete. Pretty good MS., 
mutilated in places ; supplemented by a recent rough hand ; chapters 
marked in Coptic letters ; 4f inches long, 3} inches wide. Folios not 
numbered regularly; by count 272 ; 9 to 15 lines on a page. 1508 Coptic 
era— 1792 A. D. Date found at the end of St. Luke. 

No. 3. St. Mark in Arabic. 11-12 to X VI-14 ; inexperienced hand ; 
careless in places ; 5 inches long, 3 inches wide. Folios not numbered, 
by count 96 ; 10 lines on a page. Date not found — recent. 

No. 4. St. Luke in Arabic ; complete. Different hand-writings ; all 
of them poor and rough. 5J inches long, 4i inches wide ; 9 to 12 lines 
on a page. Folios not numbered, by count 125. Date not found — recent. 

No. 5. St. John in Arabic ; complete except last verse; hand very 
ordinary but regular ; chapters not numbered and not marked except 
last chapter ; 5 inches long ; 3f inches wide. Folios not numbered, by 
count 79 ; 9 lines on a page. Date not found — recent. 

No. 6. Epistles and Acts, in Arabic ; complete except last 5i verses 
of Acts ; good hand, regular ; chapters not marked in text ; supple- 
mented in places at a rather early date ; front page supplemented by 
another hand at a later period. Preface on the life and epistles of St. 
Paul, together with an index of sections, chapters, verses, and an index 
of quotations from the Old Testament in the Epistles of St. Paul ; 10 
inches long ; 7i inches wide, Folios 181 ; 15 lines on a page ; date not 
found, about XVI Century. 

No. 7. Epistles and Acts, in Arabic ; from XXV-21 to end of Acts 
wanting ; fine broad hand ; uniform ; preface like in No. 6, but first 
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three folios wanting ; 8J inches long, 6 inches wide. Folios 259 ; 15 
lines on a page. Date not found, about XVII Century. 

No. 8. Epistles of St. Paul in Arabic ; complete. Neat but rather 
awkward hand; chapters marked in full in text; sections in margin. In 
beginning, usual preface on the life and epistles of St. Paul, but first 
folios wanting ; at end is index of sections, chapters, etc., and also of 
quotations from the Old Testament ; 6| inches long, 4^ inches wide. 
Folios 202, 15 lines on a page. Date not found ; not earlier than XVIII 
Century.* 

No. 9. Lessons from the Bible for Holy Week, in Arabic ; complete. 
Hasty hand ; bound ; supplemented in places at a later period ; 81 
inches long, 6 inches wide. Folio not numbered, by count 140 ; 17 lines 
on a page. Date not found, not older than XVIII Century. Compare 
Biblioth. Nat. No. 113. 

No. 10. Portions of Psalms to be sung at morning and evening 
prayers or at Mass during the months of Thoth, Hathor, Koiak, Taubeh, 
Emshir, and on the fifth Sunday of the month .when there is one — in 
Arabic. First seven months wanting. Very ordinary and unimpor- 
tant ; 6 inches long, 3f inches wide. Folios not numbered, by count 
44 ; 12 lines on a page. Date not found — quite recent. 

No. 11. Hymns in honor of the Blessed Virgin and of Saints, in 
Arabic. Clear but hasty hand ; text interspersed with illustrations of 
saints ; somewhat worn ; 6J inches long, 41 inches wide. Folios 174, 
the first three wanting ; 9 lines on a page. Date 1461 of Martyrdon 
— 1745 A. D. 

No. 12. Calendar or abridged Martyrology for Coptic Church, in 
Arabic. Neat hand; complete; 6f inches long, 4J inches wide. Folios 
not numbered, by count 29; 12 lines on a page. Date not found — recent. 

No. 13. Lives of Barlaam and Josaphat, in Arabic, complete. Neat 
regular hand but not elegant. Oriental binding, good MSS., 8J inches 
long, 5| inches wide. Folios 269 ; last three added at later period ; 14 
lines on a page. Date not found, XV Century or older. 

No. 14. Portions of the Bible to be chanted in the office of Holy Week, 
in Coptic-Bahiric ; complete. Pretty good hand for the time ; title in 
Arabic ; well preserved ; 8| inches long ; 6| inches wide. Folios 42 ; 
12 lines on a page. Date not found, about XVIII Century. 

No. 15. St. Mark in Coptic-Bahiric. First five verses wanting; Arabic 
translation added on first few folios. Good, regular, classical hand, 
suffered much from usage. Chapters and sections marked in margin ; 
at folio 147 a new hand of later date. On reverse of last folio, beside 
the title "Gospel by St. Mark" is a note of the scribe in cipher "For 
the sake of God remember your servant Gabriel who wrote this second 
Gospel ;" 9| inches long, 6f inches wide. Folios 153,— folios 1, 2, 48, 
111 wanting. 15, 16, 17 lines on a page. Date not found, about XVI 
Century. 

* For these last throe MSS. compare Biblioth. Nation. MSS. Arab., Nos. 63, 64, 
65, 66. 
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No. 16. The Theotokia, in Coptic-Bahiric. Hymns, chiefly in honor 
of the Blessed Virgin, of the martyrs and of other saints. Folios 3, 3 
and 4 wanting. Decadence, titles in Arabic ; headings of chapters de- 
corated with scrolls of flower and open twine, combined with most 
absurd figures of animals ; binding wanting ; 8J inches long, 6£ inches 
wide. Folios 155, numbered except last three ; 17 lines on a page. 
Date not found, about XVII Century. 

No. 17. Prayer Book, in Coptic-Bahiric, with Arabic translation. 
Two parts — 1. The Angelic praise to be sung after the Gospel of St. 
John, at morning prayer. 2. Prayers of midnight. Complete. Uni- 
form ; at end is a subscription of the copyist, an inhabitant of Cairo ; 
6} inches long, 4J inches wide. Folios not numbered, by count 34. 
Number of lines on a page varies. Date not found, XIX Century. 

No. 18. Fragments of Gospel of St. John in Coptic-Memphitic, with 
Arabic translation ; 10J inches long, 7i inches wide. Folios 2 ; about 
XVIII Century. 

No. 19. Psalmody or collection of Acrostic Hymns and anthems in 
Coptic-Bahiric with Arabic translation. Complete ; very rude hand, 
index in Arabic prefixed at later date; name of author in note, Razek 
Joseph Reshide ; worn ; 8£ inches long, 6 inches wide. Folios 277, 
marked in Coptic letters ; 15 lines on a page. Date in note by the 
copyist at the end, 1552 of Martyrs— 1836 A. D. 

No. 20. Fragment of a Diaconicum or book which contains the 
prayers to be recited at Mass by the deacon, in Arabic and Carshooni \ 
"Ji inches long, 5i inches wide. Folios not numbered, by count 8 ; 16 
lines on a page. Date not found — recent. 

No. 21. Fragment of Gospel in Arabic and Carshooni, Matt. XII-39 — 
XIII-46; 6i inches long, 4i inches wide. Folios not numbered; by 
count 8 ; 16 lines on a page. Date not found, about XVIII Century. 

No. 22. Fragment of Gospel, in Arabic and Carshooni, Matt. XII-32 — 
XVI-4 ; 61 inches long, 4f inches wide. Folios 20 ; 16 lines on a page. 
Date not found, about XVIII Century. 

No. 23. Fragment of Gospel in Arabic and Carshooni, Matt. 1-1 to 
Mark II-7 ; 6J inches long, 4i inches wide ; folios 140 ; 16 lines on a 
page. Date not found, XVII Century. 

No. 24. Laves of famous men, by Ibn Chalikkan, in Arabic. From 
!-,•£ ; clean, clear hand, not elegant; Oriental binding, 10J inches long, 
7J inches wide. Folios not numbered, by count 166 ; 21 lines on a page. 
Date not found, XIII or XIV Century. 

5. The Emphatic Particle ^ in the Old Testament ; by Dr. I. 
M. Oasanowicz, of the U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

It is a well-known fact that the prefix *? is used in some passages of 
the Old Testament to emphasize a noun ; and that classical Hebrew 
likewise employs t ?- 1 ? in the meaning ' whether-or,' sive-sive or et-et; 
and l ?3 t ?, after a preceding series or enumeration, to sum up, ' every, 
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all.' In the past, 7 in these cases has been commonly regarded by 
exegetes and grammarians as a variety of the preposition "7 in its 
meaning ' as to,' quod attinet ad, quoad. Professor Haupt, in a paper 
read before the American Oriental Society, April 22, 1892,* pointed out 
that we have here to do with a special emphatic particle in Hebrew, *? 
being the Hebrew equivalent of the Arabic la\ and Assyrian lu,% 
' verily ' ; 7-^ = Assyrian lu-lu (li-lt)§, which is a compound of H or 6, 
the Assyrian equivalent of Hebrew "j^, and the emphatic 7" ; while 7 in 
7^7 is a variety of the same emphatic particle 7". In illustration of 
this view Professor Haupt quoted the following passages : Gen. ix. 10, 
xxiii. 10 ; Ex. xxvii. 3, 19 ; Josh. xvii. 16 ; Ezek. xliv. 9 ; Eccl. ix. 4 ; 
Ezr. i. 11 ; II Chr. vii. 21. 

In view of the importance of Professor Haupt's statement for Hebrew 
syntax, I prepared, after reading the Old Testament, the following list 
of the passages in which 7" has apparently one of these three meanings: 

I. 7, ' verily.' 

1. Ps. lxxxix. 19. 1J37J3 7-*OB» &mp?1 UHD mfT7 O. 'for 
verity] Jhvh is our shield, and the Holy One of Israel is our king. 'IT 

2. Ecci. ix. 4. nor? mttn p d® Kin vr ^bzfr o, 'for 

verily a living dog is better than a dead lion.'** 

3. II Chr. vii. 21. DB» Vty lay 7^7 fVty PIT! 1&X tlttl fl^TI , 
' and this house which was exalted, verity every one that passeth it will 
be appalled at it.'ff 



* An abstract of this paper has been published in the Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars, vol. xiii, no. 114, p. 107f., under the title, A Mew Hebrew Particle. 

f Cf. Caspari-Miiller 5 , pp. 242, 339, 340, 342, 394. 

X Cf. Delitzsch, Assyrian Grammar, §78, p. 214; §93, p. 258; and § 145, p. 
353. 

§ Cf. Delitzsch, I. c. § 82, p. 230. 

I In a good literary translation the emphatic particles would, of course, ordi- 
narily be omitted, and the emphasis expressed by intonation ; they are inserted 
here to bring out the point under discussion. 

IT The 7 is commonly considered in this passage as the preposition of the pos- 
sessor, and the verse rendered, 'For Jhvh's is our shield, and to the Holy ODe of 
Israel belongs our king.' But it is only in the succeeding part of the psalm that 
the human king is spoken of; in all the preceding verses Jhvh is the subject. 
Hitzig renders the second hemistich, ' und der Heilige Israels (was den anlangt, 
der) ist unser Konig.' 

** The 7 here is authenticated by Symmachus's rendering, kwI favri (itlndv 
eariv % Movtl te0v>ik6ti. 

ft Cf. the parallel passage in I Kings ix. 8, with Haupt's conjectural emendation 
of the text in both passages, in the Abstract mentioned above, p. 108. 
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II. 7-*? , sive-sive. 

4. Lev. vii. 26 (P). fipjfr DDTO^ID 733 "l73Nn Vb Ul 731 

il/OPO^! i ' and ye shall eat no manner of blood, whether it be of fowl 
or of beast, in any of your dwellings.' 

5. Ley. xxii. 18 (P). yyi> 1CK • • • • 7iOB" n»30 Jf"N tr'K 

OJTOt) ^l Diimj 73 1 ? !J3"»p. ' whosoever of the house of 
Israel . . . offereth his oblation, whether it be any of their vows or of 
their freewill offerings.' 

6. Num. xxix. 39 (P). nn 7 D3'"lina3 m?T7 W£f) ff?K 

oaooi'yi oa»nnj07i oaTiTjfr eotdui bamjo 

Q3'D I 7£J' 1 !' > 1 > ' these ye shall offer unto Jhvh in your feasts, beside your 
vows and your free-will offerings, (with regard to) your burnt offer- 
ings, and your meal offerings, and your poured-out offerings, and your 
peace offerings.' 

7. josh. xvii. i6. pnyn p*o 3B»n ♦jyaan 733 7ro 33-n 
^jrr pojn n^N t 7i mnuai ?Nts> rvaa n^N 1 ?, 'and a n the 

Canaanites that dwell in the land of the valley have iron chariots, both 
they who are of Beth-shean and her towns, and they who are of the 
valley of Jezreel.' 

8. I Kings vi. 30. p^rf?! tlQMSh an? HSV H'STF i?p"ip nW. 

' and he overlaid the floor of the house with gold, both within and 
without.' 

9. I Kings x. 23. -\&)fr pKH '370 "730 HD^ T*70n "TJM 

n03n'? , l i ' and King Solomon excelled all the kings of the earth, both 
in riches and in wisdom.' 

10. II Kings xviii. 24 (Is. xxxvi. 9). lyfr DHtfO 7^ "f? f"7tD3ni 
■D'SS^fi 1 ?! > ' an d thou hast put thy trust in Egypt, both for chariots 
and for horsemen.' 

11. Ezr. i. 11. tpa 1 ?! SPA 1 ? D*73 "73 . 'all the vessels, both silver 
and gold.' 

i2. nchr.xxi.3. arrfTi ^03^ iron rruno orraw an 1 ? |nn 

nii^O 1 ?! ' and their father gave them great gifts, silver as well as 
gold and precious things.' 

III. ^^fr > ' i n short, every.' 

13. Gen. ix. 9, 10 (P). rttfl D3DK TTD JIN D'pD ^JPT »JN1 

fpya D3nx "ms'n rrnn 0>sj 73 nxi : oanrw 03^"ir 
n^n^ 1 ? nann 'kxv 73a aariN pwn rvn "7331 rroroa 
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r")Nn ) 'and I, behold, I am establishing my covenant with you and 
with your offspring after you ; and with every living being that is with 
you, the fowl, the cattle, and every beast of the earth with you ; of all 
that come out of the ark, in short, every beast of the earth.'* 

u. Gen. xxiii. io (P). »J3 ♦JftO D.TOK HN Tirm p-iey jyn 

TV)? *1,1?E> »fcG 707 fin. 'and Ephron the Hittite answered Abra- 
ham in the audience of the Hittites, of all those who entered the gate 
of his town.'f 

is. ex. xxvii. 3 (P). vnpnjpi vjn uynb vjtvd jtbti 
nt?ro ntryn v 1 ?:? 7D7 vnnnoi vrtf^pi, 'andthou shait 

make its pots to take away its ashes, and its shovels, and its sprinkling- 
basins, and its flesh-hooks, and its fire-pans, in short, all its vessels 
shalt thou make of brass.' 

i6. ex. xxvii. is, 19 (P). ptron *?z *?1? i nero djtjiki 
ntrm -wnrr hnrv "721 vmw "mi imh# 7M, 'and their 

sockets shall be of brass. In short, all the instruments of the taber- 
nacle in all its service, and all its pins, and the pins of the court, shall 
be of brass.' 

17. Lev. xi. 42 (P). JftlN ty "pTt 731 pPO ty *p)tt 73 

ofraKn k 1 ? p«n ty p^'rr pprr 707 o^ri rrno "73 -ly, 

' whatsoever goeth on the belly, and whatsoever goeth upon all fours, 
and all that hath many feet, in short, all creeping things that creep upon 
the earth — them ye shall not eat.' LXX. tv naoi role ipneTolc roic epiromiv 



* Delitzach, ad he. : ' Erst 3 der Teile, in welchen das Ganze besteht, dann 
Ifo des 9enus ex quo d. i. des Allgemeinen, unter das das Einzelne aich sub- 
sumirt, hierauf 7 des Gesamtbegrifis, wonach sich das darunter befasste Einzelne 
bestimmt' This explanation seems rather strained; flj^i"! D'H 7D 1 ? i* 
superfluous, and is probably a later addition ; it is omitted by the LXX. 

f Here ")$) 73 7 could also be taken as an epexegetical limitation of J"|J"7 *J3, 
'as many of them as used to enter the gate of his town,' i. e. those who were his 
immediate neighbors. In vs. 18 3 is used in the same phrase, on which J. H. 

Michaelis in his edition (1720) observes: Pro 7^3 habet "j^*? 3. sed contra 
Mas. impressam ad v. 10. 
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is. Num. xviii 8 (P). ♦nbvin mopo nx *p »nru run uxi 

^KISJ" *JD 'tJHp ^D 1 ? » ' and I, behold, I have given thee the charge 

of my heave offerings, even of all the hallowed things of the Israelites.' 

LXX. axd navTuv rin> fiyiaofiivuv k. t. X.=?Q. 

19. Ezek. xliv. 5. J-|tf pO® "pROI 7^3 HNTI 'ft? Bfa? 

irnin 'ja 1 ?! mn» no mpn ^a 1 ? yw naio 'JN "ib>k •». 

' mark well, and behold with thine eyes, and hear with thine ears all 
that I say unto thee, in short, all the ordinances of the house and all 
the law therof.' 

20. Ezek. xliv. 9. ^y X^ "W2 "TUTl 3*7 'TTtf "DJ p "» 

■»ne* ua *pna -ww* tdj fa ^a 1 ? ♦enpoW* no aiim, 

uncircumcised in heart and uncircumcised in flesh, shall come into my 
sanctuary, in short, no alien who is in the midst of Israel.' LXX. iv 

iraaiv viols aXhoyevuv k. t. X, 

2i. Ezr. i. 5. o'jnam pouai prnrr 1 ? maxn »8wn loipn 
rva m /roa 1 ? nfttf? irm na D'tfwtfi "vyn tt on^m 

{Tin* > ' then rose up the heads of the houses of Judah and Benjamin, 
and the priests and Levites, in short, all whose spirit God had stirred 
up to return and to build the house of Jhvh.' 

22. Ezr. vii. 28. ntP ^1 VVjm "pOH ^£b 1DH H^H +2JT\ 
D*"lia3n "l^/DH > ' and He hath extended mercy unto me before the 
king and his counsellors, in short, before all the mighty princes of the 
king.' 

23. I Chr. vi. 34. *?$) tfTlJfil TOD ty DH'tDpO VJil pntfl 

P'tsnpn enp na^p ^a*? mapn naro, 'and Aaron and 

his sons were offering on the altar of the burnt offering, and on the 
altar of incense, in short, (they attended) to all the work of the most 
holy place.' 

24. i chr. xxviii. 2i. ^ trfrm nunan rop^ra rum 
noana anj tt natfra *?aa Toyi urtoxn rva ntoy 
■pan ^a 1 ? oyn ^ai nntprn rrw ^a 1 ?. 'and, behold, there 

are the divisions of the priests and Levites for all the service of the 
house of God, indeed, there will be with thee in all kind of work every 
willing man that is skillful, and the princes and all the people will be 
entirely at thy command.' 

25. ii chr. v. 12. pn-tf> prh tptf? o^a 1 ? umwon orbrt) 

pa D'EO'pD Dn , nN t 7l Dn^a^l . ' and the Levites who were 
singers, they all, namely Asaph, Heman, Jeduthun, and their sons 
and brethren, arrayed in byssus . . . ' 
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Appendix. 

Passages in which either corruption of the text may be suspected or 
the 7 1 admits a different explanation : — 

is. xxxn. i. rws» Qswti? onB^i m pn-iftn' 1 p-rat? \n , 

' behold, a king will reign in righteousness, and princes will rule in 
judgment.'— Here *7 is rejected by most modem commentators as a 
mistake, though it is supported by Symmachus's rendering, Hob elf 
dinaioovvriv ftacitevaei plamXcvg, and emphasis would be here quite in place. 
In Ps. xvi. 3, nOn pJO "HW D'tJHp 1 ? , the «? may be depend- 
ent on J1™1QK m vs ' 2; cf. Delitzsch in toe, and Haupt in the Abstract 
mentioned above. 

in i chr. iii. 2, royo p DI7KON7 ♦e^err. J Ch r. vii. i, 

'til # 7lD IDtfE* ♦Jn l 7l - and I Chr. xxiv. 1, DJTlp^nQ pilN '^71 
'1J1 t ne 7 i s evidently due to a copyist's error ; see Haupt I. c. 

In the following passages the 7 may be explained as introducing the 
accusative, a use which is common in Aramaic : — Job v. 2, 7'IX 1 ? *3 

fiMp rVDfi nflSl W3 JliT , ' for vexation killeth the foolish 
man, and jealousy slayeth the silly man.' 

I Chr. xvi. 37. y|7N7l CpN 7 m,*V JTO p"IN US'? DC atjn. 
' and he left there before the ark of the covenant of Jhvh, Asaph and 
his brethren.' 

11 chr. xxxi. 2. orbm D\jron nip^o an irrprrr ioy*i 
o t 07tr , 7i n^ D»i77i d'jpd 1 ? irrny »sd b»k onp7na ty. 

' and Hezekiah installed the divisions of the priests and Levites in their 
divisions, every man according to his service, the priests and Levites, 
for burnt offerings and peace offerings.' 

In II Chr. xxviii. 15, 7 {^0 7^ Dn'OPO 017.13*1' 'and they 

carried them on asses, every one that was feeble,' 7" is best explained 
as the exponent of the accusative. 

Not counting the passages in which either the authenticity or the 
meaning of the "7 is doubtful, there have been found three cases of 
the emphatic particle 7 'verily'; nine cases of ^-^ equivalent to 
sive-sive; and thirteen cases of ^^ 'in short.' Of these twenty-five 
cases, twenty-one occur in post-exilic writers ; the nine passages from 
the Pentateuch all occurring in portions assigned to the Priest's Code 
(P). This is quite in keeping with what is generally observed in lan- 
guages in their decline, viz., that they multiply external means of 
expressing emphasis. 
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6. Some Epithets of Agni ; by Professor E. W. Fay, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

I have suggested (Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc, 1894, p. xi) that one of 
the descriptions of Agni in the Vedas, viz: Apdm ndptit, ' Waters' son,' 
is repeated in Lat. Nept-unus «*wd-nos) ' son of water,' and, less 
literally, in Tlorid&av (for *Ne-n-oT-idaui>) 'son of the *idds, *idd being 
interpreted as something like 'kindlings,' 'fuel.' I accounted for the 
aphaeresis in Greek by a completer personification in consequence of 
which there was a shift of conception from ' son of the Hdds' to ' lord 
of the idds.' I failed to explain F in Corinthian Tlore(i)ddFoi/( ; this, if not 
merely orthographic, may be explained as belonging to the suffix 
-von, °«JaFov- being interpreted as ' possessing fuel.' I do not claim 
cogency, however, for the supposition that Hot- is for *N£7tot, nor does 
my interpretation of "idauv reach probability. 

We can, however, from other mythological sources largely augment 
the probability of my comparison. 

1) Ndra-cdnsa. 

The epithet Ndrd-cdnsa is separable in the Rig Veda (x. 64. 3), though 
only the last part is inflected. In IStipebc we have the dualic nom. in 
eu (Sk. Ndrd=Ndrdu) converted into a stem and inflected. For the 
genesis of these dualic forms I refer to my Agglutination etc., (A.J.P. 
xv, 430). The only phonetic difficulty in identifying Ndrd- with 
TStipcic is the variant quantity of the stem-vowel. All will admit, I 
take it, the probability that N^pefcf may have been originally but an 
epithet of TiorMuv. 

Not only was the epithet ndrdcdhsa separable, but there was a dis- 
tinct divinity Qdnsa in the Vedas. He was associated with Bhdga, and 
Bhdga with Pusdn (cf . Qrassmann, Wort. s. v.). The compound epithet 
Ndrdcdhsa is used of Pusan as well as of Agni, and we may infer that 
Qdnsa is one of the forms of Agni-Pusan. 

In Latin Consus, the phonetic equation with Qdnsa is perfect, and 
the mythological sphere is the same, for Consus is, according to Livy 
(i. 9. 6), Neptunus Equester. 

2) Agni-Mdtaricvan. 

The Rishis had etymologized on this epithet quite early ; thus we 
read in RV. iii. 29. ll cd . mdtaricvd ydd dmimlta mdtdri vdtdsya 
sdrgo abhavat sdrlmani : ' When Mataricva roared in his mother he 
became a gust of wind, to howl.' Here I have referred dmimlta to 
Vmd 'bellow,' and defined sdrlmani after Sdrasvati 'goddess of the 
voice' (cf. Lat. sermo 'speech'); amimlta has, however, been taken 
heretofore in the sense 'was fashioned,' and mdtaricvan understood 
as *matdri-cvan 'growing in his mother.' The accent of the compound 
demands, however, a division matar-lcvan with its first member mean- 
ing 'roaring' or 'mother.' If the epithet belongs to Agni as lightning 
then it might mean something like 'possessing a mother- Hcva- or 
' with a roaring Hcva- ' and this Hcva- might have a sense like apdm 
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in Ap&m Ndpdt, that is to say 'water' or 'cloud'; thus the compound 
would mean ' possessing water as a mother ' or ' having a roaring- 
cloud,' either being quite apt epithets of the lightning. 

No stem Hgva- ' water ' is extant in Sanskrit, and so, if this signifi- 
cation is to be justified, it will be necessary to have recourse to the 
kindred languages. 

Because of the mythological association of the water-deities Aptim 
Ndpdt, Poseidon and Neptune with the creation of the horse, I sug- 
gested (Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc, 1894, p. xi) a primitive confusion of the 

n n 

kindred stems akwa- 'water' and elewe- 'horse,' uniting in a still more 
primitive *ak" (cf. A.J. P. xv, 423). Sibree in the Academy (Nos. 
1018, 1052) had made the same suggestion, though this was quite 
unknown to me. Inasmuch as the vocalization of ivrcog 'horse' is 
abnormal in Greek, it is possible there was a "nrirn ' water.' Thus Sibree 
interprets ' 'Ayavimrri as ' great-spring,' Metov'nnrwv as ' little black-water ' 
and Euhippa as ' fair-water.' This seetns to me more reasonable than 
an interpretation as ' Great-horse,' etc. Homer offers, I believe, a 
quite certain case of lirnrj ' water ' in A 500 : bg ol 'Afiv66dev rfK9t irap' 
"imrov oKetaov. ' He came to him from Abydos, from beside the swift 
waters,' an interpretation far more cogent, in my opinion, than ' from 
beside the swift mares.' 

The sense of ' water ' seems also to belong to Sk. dcva-. Not to take 
account of Sibree's Sanskrit and Avestan names of rivers, I cite R V. 
viii. 26. 24 : 

tvtim hi supsdrastomam nrsddane.su humdhe grdvdnam nacvaprs(harh 

manhdna 

Ludwig translates with forced literalness: " dich den uberreichen an 
trefflicher nahrung, rufen zu der menschen sitzen wir, der wie ein 
stein von rossruckenbreite an reichlichkeit." Grassmann renders the 
third pada " Dem steine gleich, der reichlich scharfen Soma tragt" — 
a translation got by correcting nAcvaprsfham to n&cuprstham. Grass- 
mann's translation seems to me absolutely correct, and we can reach it 
without a textual correction if the stem dcva be taken to mean 'fluid.' 
This it does also in the name of the acvatthd tree which was either 
regarded directly as a source of Soma (RV. I. 135. 8), or used for mak- 
ing a vat for the Soma. The acvatthd (' ficus religiosa ') was, like all the 
figs, rich in sap, and caoutchouc is made from it in modern times 
(Encyc. Brit. 9 , s. v. fig). As_to its form ation , I would explain -ttha 
thus ; -tta (ptc. of Vda) : Vdd = ttha : Vdhd, and so acva-tthd would 
mean ' having water as its gift,' i. e. ' furnishing water.' The accent 
is, however, the less usual one for appositional compounds, and so it 
may be best to take it as a tatpurusa, ' furnished with water.' 

It seems to me that both in Sanskrit and Greek the words for ' horse ' 
and 'water' have kept hand in hand, even to showing the same 
abnormal vocalization in Greek. So far as the stem ekioe- ' horse ' is 
concerned, the Greek abnormality may be stated as an interchange of 
e and i, and is to be ascribed, in my opinion, to an Aryan doublet e\ t 

VOL. XVI. Q 
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(cf. A.J.P. xvi, 5ff.). Thus we might have in Sanskrit a doublet 
*ic va- 1| dcva-, and in -igvan of our compound I would see a haplolalic 
*mdtaricva-van 'possessing a roaring water.' Another explanation 
would be to assume a stem *mdtaricva- extended by -n- on the analogy 
of dtharvan, etc. 

3) Tdnu-ndpdt. 

This epithet of Agni is traditionally explained as 'self -son.' There 
is a difficulty with the accent, however, for tanti, 'self is oxytone. 
Further, the double accent suggests a dvandva. I interpret tdnu- as 
'thunder' ( V(s)tan). It is not preserved in the Veda as simplex, but 
the suffix -u- is found in tanayitnu, tanyatu, tanyu and standthu ; the 
inferred *tdnu- is warranted by Lat. tonus=tonitrus (Seneca, Q. N. ii. 
56 : antiqui autem tonitrum dixerunt aut tonum), for this tonus can 
hardly be the borrowed tovoc, which has no such signification in Greek. 

I interpret the compound as 'thunder and lightning'; f or ndpdt as 
short for ap&m ndpdt I refer to RV. ii. 35. 14 c and to x. 15. 3 b (?). 

4) The numeral gods. 

The Vedic fire-god Agni, if not an actual derivative of Vaj 'lead,' 
was liable to such a popular association. Hence we can explain his 
epithet purohita- 'set before' (RV. i. 1. 1); he is also known as 
prathama-jd 'first-born' (RV. x. 5. 7 ; 61. 19], though not the exclu- 
sive possessor of this epithet. We may therefore infer that Uporevc, 
which is a by-name of Poseidon, harks back to the primitive period for 
its meaning. In Latin Portunus (suffix from Neptunus), usually 
explained as ' harbor-god,' we have the self -same name. 

We have further in the Veda a numeral divinity Tritd Aptyd (<^*npt- 
yo- : napdt ' lightning'?) where Apt-yd is usually interpreted as ' son of 
the waters.' Now Poseidon's wife was ' kjifyi-Tp'nri and their son was 
Tpirav; in the battle of Zeus with the giants he rendered great ser- 
vice by blowing on a conch. This suggests identification with the 
'thunder' which might very naturally be termed 'son of lightning.' 
In Iplruv we have, I believe, a reduplicated form of Vtan 'thunder' 
in reverse order to Lat. ton-i-tr-u-. Its precise Aryan form can not be 
constructed from the material surviving, for already in the Aryan 
period association with tri-tb ' third ' had taken place, suggested doubt- 
less by Agni as ' first.' In the Greek forms, * doubtless belonged to the 
original reduplicating syllable, cf. the Sk. intensive doublet var-l-vrt | 
varvrt. For the interchange of r and n in reduplication a good exam- 
ple is Grk. Kap-Kiv-oQ by the side of Lat. can-cer ' crab.' 

In Sanskrit a Dvitd- 'second' stands beside Tritd- 'third.' In the 
Old Norse mythology Odhin has the epithets Thridhi ' third,' and Tveggi 
'second.' It is probable, therefore, that all this numeral toying took 
place in the primitive period. 
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7. A Description of the Bulaq Edition of the Jamhara Ash'ar 
a.l- 'Arab, with an Examination into the Origin and Sources of 
the Collection ; by Professor D. B. Macdonald, Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, Hartford, Ct.* 

It is some ten years since Hommel drew attention to the Jamhara 
Ash'ar al- 'Arab in his Prolegomena to a new Arabic Lexicon, read 
before the Sixth Oriental Congress at Ley-den 1 . Previously, the book 
had been used and referred to by Noldeke in his Beitrage*, and by 
Ahlwardt in his Six Divans", besides descriptions, more or less incom- 
plete, in different catalogues of manuscripts 4 . 

Hommel gave a description of the book and a careful list of the 
poems contained in it, and promised to publish it on the basis of all the 
European manuscripts. That promise has not yet been fulfilled, and 
the present Bulaq print is, therefore, the editio princeps. A descrip- 
tion of this edition and a consideration of the origin and sources of the 
collection is the object of the present paper. 

As the Transactions of the Leyden Oriental Congress, in which 
Hommel gave his list of the poems, are generally accessible, and the 
present recension agrees essentially with that list, it will not be neces- 
sary here to go into detail 6 . I need only say that the book consists of 
forty-nine Qasldas, seven groups of seven each, the first group being 
what we now know as the Mu'allaqat. 

The Bulaq edition is a quarto of 4 + 196 pages, clearly printed on good 
paper. There are no vowels except on p. 57-98, gatherings 8-12, in 
which the verses are partly vowelled. Why these five sheets should be 
excepted, I cannot guess. The title-page is dated, The Amiriya Press, 
Bulaq, 1308 ; but the date in the colophon is the latter part of Safar, 
1811. This difference will be explained immediately. The first page is 
blank ; then come three pages of Fihrist, the title-page, and a page 
with the Muqaddima of the editor. He names himself Sa'Id Effendi 
b. 'Antiin 'Ammun, and says that his attention had been called to 
the Jamhara by Count Carlo de Landberg, and that at his instance he 
had resolved to edit it. The preface is tolerably concise in style, but 
involved and obscure in expression. A wordy colophon by Muhammad 
al-Husayni comes on p. 193-195. He explains that after the work had 
been interrupted by the death of the editor, it was taken up and fin- . 
ished by Iskandar Ammun, his brother. No hint is given at what 
point the break in the editorship took place, or what manuscripts were 
used. He only complains of their fewness and badness. As in the 
numerous marginal notes ' a manuscript ' is spoken of, and ' another 
manuscript,' there were at least three ; but they were apparently not 
all complete, and thus the number available at different points varied. 
At one point there was only one, for the note occurs : " Thus in the 

* This paper had Anally left the author's hands before the appearance of Pro- 
v 
fessor Noldeke's notes on the Gamharat as'dr al-'Ardb in Z.D.M.G. xlix. 1895, p. 

290-293.— .£». 
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manuscript which is in our hands ; but it is very corrupt (saqima), so 
correct it." But the manuscripts seem to have been used faithfully, 
for on p. 114, at the poem of 'Urwa b. al-Ward, there is a note to the 
effect that in the Majmu' ad-Dawdwin 6 there are two additional verses 
at that point. On the next page ,a various reading is noted, and the 
editors confess that the Jamhara reading which they print contradicts 
the lexicons accessible to them, but add : "And we seek refuge with 
God from falsifying." Again, on p. 137 there is the remark : 
" Alqama stands here in the manuscripts ; but according to the Qamus 
and the AghS.nl and the rest it was Alas." There are many other 
notes, but these will indicate the tolerably reliable character of the 
editing. A curious misarrangement may be noticed. In the list of 
poets according to their classes which is given on p. 35, Antara b. 
'Amr b. ash-Shaddad comes rightly second in the second class. But 
the poem itself stands immediately after that of Tarafa, and is 
treated as an eighth Mu'allaqa, thus leaving only six poems in the 
second class. This is probably due to the manuscripts ; the poem of 
'Antara in question became his Mu'allaqa-yoem when he was reckoned 
among the Mu'allaqa-poets. As to the manuscripts which may have 
been used in this edition, I can give little information. In the 
Khedival Library in Cairo there are, apparently, two. In Qism i, 
Juz' iv. of the Catalogue, p. 324, one is described very briefly, with 
name of another and beginning of text exactly as in this edition. 
There is added : " And of what is mentioned in this book are the forty- 
nine Mu'allaqat (!), divided into seven divisions, each division of seven 
poems, designated by a designation peculiar to them. A MS. in two 
vols, in an ancient hand 1 ." The author is said to have died A. H. 170; but 
after the forty-nine 3Iu'allaqatv/e need not pay much attention to that, 
and the date will be shown later to be absolutely impossible. Then in 
Juz' vii. p. 192, Majmu' 141, 1, there is another copy. In the beginning 
of the text quoted is a various reading i^j w*J! ,j..fc for a (? !f ~ (p- 3> !• 8 
of the printed text.) 

To return to the description of the book, pages 1-39 are taken up 
with a long introduction. It begins : "This is the Book of the Col- 
lection of the Poems of the Arabs in the time of the Ignorance and of 
al-Islam, according to whose tongue the Qur'an was revealed, and from 
whose words the Arabic language is derived, and from whose poems 
are taken the witnesses for the meanings of the Qur'an and the obscure 
usages of tradition, and to whom are referred wisdom and the polite 
sciences, composed by Abu Zayd Muhammad b. Abi-1-Khattab al- 
Qurashi. And since no one has been found of the poets after them who 
has not been driven to steal from the beauties of their expressions ; 
and since a knowledge of them on that account suffices ; and further, 
since they are the mighty ones of poetry 8 , who wade its sea and whose 
ambition in it is far-reaching, and they made for it a Record (Dlwdri) in 
which the advantages derived from them are many, — and if it were 
not that the language is common to all, verily they would have appro- 
priated it from all others, — therefore we took from their poems, since 
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they are the source, the most brilliant and most important of them. 
And we make mention in this our book of what the stories handed 
down and the poems preserved bring from them, and of what of their 
words agrees with the Qur'an, and of what is handed down by tradition 
from the Prophet of God concerning poetry and poets, and of what 
comes from his Companions and from those who followed after them, 
and of what each one of them has praised, and who first spoke poetry, 
and what is preserved of the poetry of Jinn." 

The programme sketched in the last lines is closely adhered to. The 
next seven pages are occupied with illustrations of the value of the 
poets as interpreters of the Qur'an. Then comes a page or two on the 
question of the first poet, followed by several pages of anecdotes from 
the Prophet and his Companions, relating what they said and thought 
of poetry. Then (p. 16, foot) begins the perennial discussion concerning 
the most poetical of mankind, and the claims of Imr al-Qays are 
upheld. This passes into eerie stories of the Jinn ; how they made 
poetry, appeared to human beings in the desert, and inspired the Arab 
poets with their verses. Then, in succession (p. 24-34), the claims of 
Zuhayr, an-Nabigha adh-Dhubyani, al-A'sha, Labid, Amr b. KulthQm, 
and Tarafa are set forth. At the foot of p. 34 begins a general consid- 
eration of the Classes (Tabaqat) of the poets, and statement of the 
arrangement of this particular selection. But this important part of 
the volume must be taken up from another side, and I would pass to it 
through an examination of the date of the compiler and the nature of 
his sources. 

The name of the compiler of this collection, or its editor and annota- 
tor, as the case may be, is given in his preface as Abu Zayd Muhammad 
b. Abi-1-Khattab al-Qurashi 9 . At the foot of p. 10, he seems to refer to 
himself with a qdla Muhammadun. These are all the references that 
I can find in the book ; and outside of the book there is not a trace of 
such a person to be found. Hommel's suggestion, that he may be the 
Muhammad b. Ziyad al-Quraslri who is named in an Isnad in the Kitdb 
al-Aghdni' , can hardly be accepted, as his position in the Isnad would 
bring him much too early. For his date, then, and date of the collec- 
tion we are driven to an examination of the Isndds that occur in the 
book. But first, it may be noted that according to the British Museum 
Catalogue", the Jamhara is quoted by Ibn Raslriq al-Qayrawanl, who 
died A. H. 463; and that it is not mentioned in the Fihrist, which 
appears to reach down to A. H. 400. The first date gives a terminus ad 
quern, though, of course, we cannot say that the second gives the 
terminus a quo. Still, in a work professedly bibliographical, such as the 
Fihrist, the entire absence of any allusion to the Jamhara would be 
strange. 

Among the names which stand last in the Isndds, the four principal 
ones are Abu 'Ubayda Ma'mar b. al-Muthanna (full name, p. 12; gen- 
erally Abu 'Ubayda) ; Muhammad b. 'Uthman al-Ja'fari; Abu-1- Abbas 
al-Warraq al-Katib ; and al-Mufaddal. As to Abu 'Ubayda, there can- 
not be any doubt. He is the well known grammarian' 2 , who was 
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born A. H. 114, and died A. H. 308, 209, 210 or 211— traditions vary. 
The Isnads which contain him are the following : p. 19, Sunayd (?), 
from Hizam b. Artah, from Abu 'Ubayda, from Abu Bakr al-Muzanl ; 
p. 25, Abu "Ubayda, from Abu Abd ar-Rahman al-Ghassani, from 
Sharik b. al-Aswad ; p. 25, Abu 'Ubayda, from ash-Sha'bi 13 [but on the 
margin from another MS., Sunayd, from Abu Abd Allah al- Jahmi 14 , of 
Jahm b. Hudhayfa, from Abu 'Ubayda, from Abu-1-Mukhashshi (?) and 
Mujalid", from ash-Sha'blJ ; p. 26. Abu 'Ubayda, from Qutayba b. Sha- 
bib b. al-Awwam b. Zuhayr ; p. 29, al-Jahmi, from Abu 'Ubayda, from 
Abu 'Ubayda, from Abu Amr b. al-AIa 16 ; p. 35, Abu 'Ubayda, from 
Abu Amr b. al-'Ala ; pp. 24, 34, 35 are simple references to statements 
of Abu 'Ubayda, without Isnads. It will be noticed that between Abu 
Zayd and Abu 'Ubayda two links come in twice. One of these, al- 
Jahmi, was a contemporary of the Khalifa al-Mutawakkil, A. H. 232- 
247. 

As to Muhammad b. 'Uthman, I can only make one suggestion : he 
may be the Abu Ja'far b. 'Uthman b. Abu Shayba al-'Absi of the 
Fihrist", who died A. H. 297. But in the Jamhara the name is al- 
Ja'fari ; though that may be through confusion with his Kunya. Fur- 
ther, of his books, the Fihrist only mentions one, Kitdb as-Sunan fi-l- 
Fiqh. His lsndds are : from al-Hasan b. Da' ud al-Ja'fari, from Ibn 
'A'isha at-Taymi' 8 ; p. 13, from Abd ar-Rahman b. Muhammad, from 
al-Haytham b. Adi", from Mujalid, from ash-Sha'bi ; p. 14, from Mutar- 
rif al-KinanI i0 , from Ibn Da'b* 1 , from Abu Lihzim al-'Anbari, from ash- 
Sha'bi ; same p., from Sa'id b, al-Musayyab" ; p. 15, from Ibn Ishaq' 23 , 
from Abd Allah b. at-Tufayl, from his father, from his grandfather ; 
p. 25, from Abu Misma', from Ibn Da'b ; p. 26, from Mu^arrif al-Kinani, 
from Ibn Da'b ; p. 27, from Abu Alqama, from Mufalij (?) b. Sulayman, 
from Abd al-Aziz b. Abd ar-Rahman b. Zayd, from 'Umar b. al- 
Khattab, from Hassan b. Thabit ; p. 32, from Ali b. Tahir adh-Dhuhli. 
As Ibn 'A'isha died A. H. 228 and al-Haytham in 209, and as Mutarrif 
was probably the Qadi of Sana', who died about 191 (the two inter- 
mediaries I cannot fix), it is evident that A. H. 297 is not an impossi- 
bly late date for our Muhammad b. 'Uthman. 

Abu-1-Abbas, also, is hard to fix. The Kunya is common and was 
borne, among others, by al-Mubarrad (d. 285), Tha'lab, (d. 291), the elder 
al-Mufaddal ad-Dabbi (d. 170). But he is further distinguished as al- 
Warraq al-Katib. The title al-Katib is very common, but that of al- 
Warraq is not. In Ibn Khallikan I can find only three to whom it is 
given ; the well known author of the Fihrist, an Abu-1 Hasan Muham- 
mad without date, and an 'Umar- 4 contemporary with Abu Nuwas, who 
died A. H. 195 or 196. The Kunya. of the last may have been Abu-1- 
'Abbas, and that is all we can say 55 . But it was the Kunya of the 
grammarian al-Ahwal ; and in the Fihrist'" he is described as Nasikh 
(scribe), and by Haji Khalifa as Muharrir (correct scribe or corrector). 
From the Fihrist we learn that he edited (amala) the poems of Dhu-r- 
Rumma and Imr al-Qays. Wiistenfeld suggests that his date probably 
fell between the end of the second and the middle of the third cen- 
turies of the Flight. 
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In the Jamhara, Abu-1-' Abbas has the following Isnads : p. 12, Abu 
Talha Musa b. 'Abd Allah al-Khuza'i, from Bakr b. Sulayman, from 
Muhammad b. Ishaq, from Hisham b. 'Urwa, from his father, from 'Abd 
Allah b. Zam'a b. al-Aswad b. al-Muttalib ; p. 13, from Abu Talha, from 
Bakr b. Sulayman, going back to 'Abd Allah b. Mas'ud ; p. 16, from 
Musa b. Abd Allah, from Abu 'Ubayda ; p. 17, in the text stands, " Ibn 
al-Marwazi said, There related to me my father " ; but on the margin 
there is as the reading of some manuscripts : " And there related to us 
Abu-1-' Abbas al-Warraq, from Abu Talha Musa b. Abd Allah az-Zarudl ; 
there related to me my father." This last is almost certainly right ; 
for it is a first-hand story of Bedawi life and of how the Jinn made 
poetry and inspired the Arab poets, and with such a ' man of Merv ' 
could have nothing to do. Further, towards the end, occurs the phrase 
qdla az-Zarudl, and in the middle of the story comes : " Then I became 
old and weak and remained in Zarud" 27 . The strange nisba az-Zarudi, 
which is not in as-Suyuti's Lubb al-Lubdb, seems to have caused the 
difficulty 28 . 

Last comes al-Mufaddal. On page 3 he is named al-Mufaddal b. 
Muhammad ad-Dabbi; and on p. 10, Abu 'Abd Allah al-Mufaddal b. 
'Abd Allah al-Muhabbari. Elsewhere he is simply al-Mufaddal. N61- 
deke, who used the Berlin manuscript of the Jamhara (Cod. Sprenger 
1215), seems to have understood al-Mufaddal ad-Dabbi the elder, who 
died in 170. Hommel, who had access to all the European manuscripts, 
takes explicitly the same view. But if this edition is to count as evi- 
dence, there are insuperable difficulties in the way. In early Arabic 
literary history two al-Mufaddals are known. The one was Abii-1- 
' Abbas [or Abu 'Abd ar-Rahman, or Abu Muhammad] al-Mufaddal b. 
Muhammad b. Ya'la b. 'Amir b. Salim b. ar-Rammad ad-Dabbi, of the 
stem Tha'laba b. as-Sid b. Dabba. He was the collector of the Mufad- 
dallyat, and died, as stated above, in A. H. 170". The other was Abu 
Talib al-Mufaddal b. Salama b. 'Asim ad-Dabbi al-Kufl, who died after 
300 30 . It may be worth noticing that he wrote a Kit&b Jatnahir al- 
Qabd'il. But the two fuller indications in the Jamhara are inconsist- 
ent with one another, and only the first agrees with the elder al- 
Mufaddal, while the question still remains, how we are to explain the 
indication on p. 10, and especially the strange nisba, al-Muhabbari. 
On the margin of p. 3 there is given as the reading of one copy, al- 
Mufaddal b. 'Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah b. al-Muhabbar b. 
Abd ar-Rahman b. 'Umar b. al-Khaftab. This agrees with the indica- 
tion on p. 10, which seems to be the reading of all the manuscripts to 
which the Cairo editors had access : but does not agree with either of 
the two historically authenticated al-Mufaddals. Further, there is a 
serious difficulty in the genealogical chain. Ibn Qutayba 31 tells us that 
'Umar b. al-Khattah had a son al-Mujabbar (or al-Mujabbir) 'Abd ar- 
Rahman, and he again had a son whose name we learn from an- 
NawawF* was also al-Mujabbar (or Mujabbir), but Ibn Qutayba adds ex- 
pressly that there was no issue of this line. Have we an instance here 
of the genealogical ignorance remarked on in the preface to the Kitab 
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al-Ma'arif* 3 , through which men traced up their origin to a distin- 
guished name and did not notice la 'aqba lahu, ' he had no issue ' ? Still, 
whether some links in the chain are forged or not, I have little doubt 
that we have here the genealogy as Abu Zayd gave it, and a hitherto 
unknown al-Mufaddal. The name would easily explain the confusion 
with one or the other of the great grammarians, and the changing of 
the genealogy to suit him ; but it would be hard to explain the reverse 
process. Further, from the Isnads it can be decisively proved that we 
have not here the elder al-Mufaddal. On page 3 the tradition is said 
to go back to Ibn 'Abbas, but the margin gives the longer form, from 
his father, from his grandfather, from Abu Zabyan 34 , from Ibn Abbas 
(it will be noticed that the first two links in this chain occur in almost 
all the Isnads) ; p. 10, he asked his father ; p. 11, from his father, from 
his grandfather, from Muhammad b. Ishaq (without doubt the Sahib 
al-MaghazI, d. 151), from Muhammad b. Abd Allah, from Abu Sa'Id al- 
Khuza'i, from Abu-t-Tufayl 'Amir b. Wathila 36 ; p. 17, no Isnad in the 
text but on margin as given on the margins of several copies : from 
his father, from his grandfather, from Abu 'Ubayda, from Attab b. 
'Umayr b. Abd al-Malik ; p. 20, from his father, from his grandfather, 
from Ibn Ishaq, from Mujahid 36 , from Ibn Abbas; p. 21, from his 
father, from his grandfather, from al-'Ala b-Maymun al-Amidi, from 
his father; p. 29, from All b. Tahir adh-Dhuhli, from Abu 'Ubayda, 
from al-Mujalid, from ash-Sha'bi; pp. 16, 34, 25, references, but no 
Isnads. It will be noticed that twice in the above Abu 'Ubayda occurs, 
once with two links between himself and al-Mufaddal, and once with 
one. But as Abu Ubayda died in 210 and the elder Mufaddal in 170, 
we certainly here cannot have to do with the elder Mufaddal. But 
have we then the younger, who died probably after 300? The names 
are quite different and offer no support to such an idea. I confess I 
can throw no light upon this matter, and must content myself with 
simply stating the difficulty and giving the facts as I have them. 

To complete the statement of the Isnads contained in the Jamhara 
I must add the following : p. 15, Ibn Ishaq, from Abd Allah b. at- 
Tufayl, from his father, from his grandfather ; p. 16, al-Maqna', from 
his father, from al-Asma'I 31 ; p. 19, Mutarrif al-Kinani, from Ibn Da'b ; 
p. 31, 'Isa b. 'Umar; ibid., Abu Amr b. al-'Ala. Hommel cites from 
the copy that von Kremer had made from a Cairo MS., Sunayd b. 
Muhammad al-Azdi, from Ibn al-A'rabI 3s ; but this I cannot find in the 
Bulaq text. 

As a further dating-point it may be noticed that in the Commentary 
on Antara's Qasida (p. 98) a line is quoted from Abu Tammam, the 
compiler of the Hamasa, 172 or 188 or 190—228 or 231 or 332. 

Taking the evidence that has now been presented, scanty and uncer- 
tain as it is. I feel inclined to date the present form of the Jamhara 
in the latter part of the third or the beginning of the fourth centuries of 
the Flight ; if anything, later rather than earlier. 

From much of the above it will have become evident that the text 
of this edition varies markedly from those which Noldeke, Ahlwardt 
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and Hommel had before them. This is especially the case in the sec- 
tion describing the classes (fabaqat) of the poets. There the text is 
quite different from the fragment quoted by Noldeke from the Berlin 
manuscript, and since the passage is very important as throwing light, 
not only on the history of the Jamhara, but also on that of the collect- 
ing of Arabic poems generally, I shall translate the whole of it. 

It begins on p. 34; "The section making mention of the classes of 
those of whom we have named some. Abu Ubayda said : The greatest 
poets are the people of the tents especially". They are Imr al-Qays, 
and Zuhayr, and an-Nabigha. But if any one say that Imr al-Qays is 
not of the people of Najd, then, verily, these abodes of which he has 
made mention in his poetry are the abodes of the Banu Asad b. Khuz- 
ayma. And in the second class are al-A'sha, and Labid, and Tarafa. 
And it is said that al-Farazdaq said, Imr al-Qays is the greatest poet ; 
and Jarir said, an-Nabigha ; and al-Akhtal said, al-A'sha ; and Ibn 
Ahmar said Zuhayr ; and Dhu-r-Rumma said, Labid ; and Ibn Muqbil 
said, Tarafa, and al-Kumayt said, 'Amr. b. Kulthum ; but our opinion 
[apparently Abu Zayd's] is that of Abu 'Ubayda ; that is, Imr al-Qays, 
then Zuhayr, and an-Nabigha, and al-A'sha, and Labid, and 'Amr 
[Abu 'Ubayda does not mention 'Amr above], and Tarafa. Al-Mufad- 
dal said : These are the authors of the seven long poems which the 
Arabs call as-Sumut [the strings of beads or pearls], and whoever says 
that a place in the seven belongs to other than them has contradicted 
that in which the people of science and knowledge have united. And 
we have perceived the most of the people of science saying that after 
these came seven not inferior to them ; and in truth their authors have 
followed the authors of the first, but have not fallen short of them 40 . 
And these are the Mujamharat [collected' 11 ] by 'Abid b. al-Abras, and 
'Antara b. 'Amr, and 'AdI b. Zayd, and Bishr b. Abi Khazim, and 
Umayya b. Abi-s-Salt, and Khadash b. Zuhayr, and an-Namr b. Tawlab. 
And as for the Muntaqayat [chosen] of the Arabs, they are by Musay- 
yab b. 'Alas, and al-Muraqqish, and al-Mutalammis, and 'Urwa b. al- 
Ward, and Muhalhil b. Rabi'a, and Durayd b. as-Simma, and al-Mutan- 
akhkhil b. 'Uwaymir. And as for the Mudhahhabdt [gilded], they 
belong to [the tribes of] al-Aws and al-Khazraj specially, and are by 
Hassan b. Thabit, and 'Abd Allah b. Rawaha, and Malik b. al-'Ajlan, 
and Qays b. al-Khatim, and Uhayha b. al-Julah, and Abu Qays b. al- 
Aslat, and 'Amr b. Imr al-Qays. And the most highly prized Marathi 
[laments] are seven, by Abu Dhu'ayb al-Hudhali, and 'Alqama b. Dhi 
Jadan al-Himyarl, and Muhammad b. Ka'b al-Ghanawi, and al-A'sha 
al-Bahili, and Abu Zayd at-Ta'I, and Malik b. ar-Rayb an-Nahshali, and 
Mutammim b. Nuwayra al-Yarbu'i. And as for the Mashulat [mixed] 
of the Arabs, they are those with which unbelief and al-Islam mixed, 
and they are by Nabigha bani Ja'da, and Ka'b b. Zuhayr, and al-Qutami, 
and al-Khutay'a, and ash-Shammakh, and 'Amr b. Ahmar, and Ibn 
Muqbil. And as for the seven Mulfyamdt [well-joined], they are by al- 
Farazdaq, and Jarir, and al-Akhtal, and 'Ubayd ar-Ra'I, and Dhii-r- 
Rumma, and al-Kumayt b. Zayd, and at-Tirimmah b. Hakim. Al- 
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Mufaddal said : These nine and forty Qasidas are the most highly- 
prized of the poems of the Arabs in the period of the Ignorance and of 
al-Islam, and the soul of the poetry of each man of them 45 . And Abu 
'Ubayda mentioned in the third class of poets, al-Muraqqish and Ka'b 
b. Zuhayr, and al-Khu^ay'a and Khadash b. Zuhayr, and Durayd b. as- 
Simma, and Antara, and 'Urwa b. al-Ward, and an-Namr b. Tawlab, 
and ash-Shammakh b. Dirar, and 'Amr b. Ahmar. Al-Mufaddal said : 
These are the mighty ones of the poets of the people of Najd, who 
blamed and praised, and pursued every kind of poetry. And as for 
the people of al-Hijaz, they were best in love poetry. And Abu 'Ubay- 
da mentioned that men agreed that the greatest poets of the people of 
al-Islam were al-Farazdaq, and Jarir, and al-Akhtal." 

The relative merits of the three last-named poets are then discussed 
for about three pages. Then, from the middle of p. 38, various stories 
about Imr al-Qays are given from Ibn Da'b, derived from al-Farazdaq. 
The Mu'allaqa of Imr al-Qays begins at the foot of p. 39. 

Before going on to examine this passage it may be well to state 
shortly the views expressed by Noldeke and Hommel, based upon the 
Berlin manuscript already referred to. Noldeke notices first that 
according to Ibn an-Nahhas 48 (d. 338), the seven Mu'allaqat were selected 
by Hammad ar-Rawiya (d. 167). His view then is that Abu 'Ubayda 
and al-Mufaddal, whom he takes to be the elder, the collector of the 
Mufaddaliyat, are represented as agreeing in this choice of Hammad's, 
and that to this first class of seven Abu Zayd selected and added the 
other six classes. Without doubt this is the right interpretation of the 
passage as it stands in the Berlin manuscript. Hommel's final view is 
similar. He thinks that the whole collection had been known to Abu 
'Ubayda and al-Mufaddal, and that it was only the present recension, 
with its commentary and introduction, that was due to Abu Zayd. 

But if we are to accept the Bulaq text, those views must be essen- 
tially modified. First, as Hommel has already noticed, there is abso- 
lutely no mention in the Jamhara of Hammad ar-Rawiya and the 
part he took in selecting and combining the seven Mu'allaqat, or, as 
they are called here, Sumut. But I do not feel that we can follow 
Hommel further and deduce from this that Abu Zayd did not know 
this tradition, and still less that the tradition is false. There was no 
necessity for him to mention it at this point, and his whole treatment 
of the subject shows that he is giving a highly compressed statement. 
Next, Abu 'Ubayda and al-Mufaddal witness to two quite different 
things. Abu 'Ubayda has apparently no connection with the Jamhara 
arrangement of seven groups of seven poems each, and knows nothing 
of it. His arrangement is one into three Tabaqat, the first two embrac- 
ing the seven Mu'allaqa-poets, and the third ten other poets. Whether 
he had yet more classes we are not told ; but it is worth noticing 
that these three classes are limited to poets of Najd. His arrangement 
is not followed in the Jamhara, except in that his first two classes are 
put into one and made a first class, and that Imr al-Qays is regarded 
as the greatest poet. Whether he divided into two classes the poems 
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■which Hammad had selected and made into one, or Hammad com- 
bined his two classes must remain unsettled. This would lead us to 
expect that he had written a book Tabaqdt Shu'ard Najd, or simply 
ash-Shu'ard, which Abu Zayd is here using ; but the nearest I can find 
is a mention by the Fihrist of a book by him Kitdb ash-Shi'r wash- 
Shu'ard. 

But al-Mufaddal, whoever he was, evidently knew the Jamhara 
arrangement of seven groups of seven, whether it was due to him or 
not. Therefore, leaving the positive question of its authorship open, 
we may fix one thing, viz., that it is not to be ascribed to Abu Zayd. 
But is it not possible to push the origin further back, and say of 
some at least of the classes what we know of the first ? Some of them 
are spoken of as well known as selections and under these names. In 
none of them is the grouping of the seven poems together said to have 
been coincident in time with the grouping of the seven classes together. 
Thus, we have the Muntaqayat al-'Arab and the Mashubdt al-'Ardb, 
just exactly as we have the poems called as-Sumut by the Arabs. 
So, too, we have the seven Mulhamdt. If we did not know of the 
Sumut, or Mu'allaqdt (a term never used by Abu Zayd), separately, we 
could not draw any distinction between them and the others. Because 
the other six classes have not survived as separate entities, have we 
any right to say that they never were separate? After Hammad ar- 
Rawiya or Abu 'Ubayda, as the case may be, had made his selection of 
seven, is it not probable that others would also form selections of seven 
in imitation ? As the first selection was called the Sumut or Mu'allaqdt, 
so the others might be called the Mujamharat* 4 or the Mashubdt. We 
know of many that were formed but have now vanished— melted into 
the greater — as these into the Jamhara. The Fihrist tells us that Abu 
Tammam made different selections beside the Hamasa. He had a 
Kitab al-Ikhtiydr min Ash'dr al-Qabd'il, and we may notice that one 
of our seven classes is devoted to poets of the two tribes of al-Madina, 
al-Aws and al-Khazraj. So, too, he had a Kitab al-Fuhul. Further, 
the fact that the names of the selectors of the seven poems in each of 
the last six classes are not mentioned, agrees with the non-mention of 
Hammad, or Abu 'Ubayda, as the selector of the first class. All seven 
are, in this matter, on exactly the same footing. 

If we are, then, to regard this as a compilation from previously sep- 
arate groups, can we ascribe the choice of the name Jamhara to the 
title of the second group, al-Mujamhardt ? Could a name not be 
derived from that of the first group, the Sumut, because that was the 
oldest and best known, and confusion might arise ? But the point is of 
no importance, and I may repeat again that we may regard it as cer- 
tain that Abu Zayd was only the editor of this recension of the collec- 
tion of seven groups of seven poems, and not its originator. To him 
we probably owe the introduction and the commentary, and it may be 
possible to draw from them some ideas of his character. I can only 
touch here upon one or two points, as a detailed statement would 
involve a more careful study of the book than my time has allowed. 
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He appears to have been a Muslim of pious tendencies and no special 
critical acumen. In his preface he tells us that the early poets are 
chiefly valuable because they assist us to understand the Qur'an. So 
any scholar of his day would have said ; but he takes it somewhat in 
earnest, and gives us seven pages of illustrations 45 . The very first of 
these, a beautiful verse of Imr al-Qays only preserved here, will give 
an idea of his feeling for poetry. It runs : 

' Stand and ask the ruins concerning Umm Malik ! But will ruins give 
any tidings save of falling to ruin 46 ?' 

On which Abu Zayd remarks : He certainly knew that the ruins 
would not reply, and only meant, Ask the people of the ruins. Fur- 
ther, on p. 35 he has added to an opinion from Abu 'Ubayda that al- 
Farazdaq, Jarir and al-Akhtal are the greatest poets of the time of al- 
Islam, a remark that that is always excepting Hassan b. Thabit, for 
no one can be compared with the poet of the Prophet of God. Again, 
on the vexed question of the presence of foreign words in the Qur'an, 
he takes up the stiffest and most orthodox position. The Qur'an has 
been definitely said to be in perspicuous Arabic, and so Arabic only 
it can be. If we find words in it that are like Persian or Greek or 
Syriac words, what of it? Cannot the two languages have the same 
word for the same thing without there being a connection ? So he and 
one school of Muslim Theologians cleared the difficulty. 41 

From this will be evident what we are to expect of Abu Zayd acting 
independently ; but there can be no question of the importance of the 
collection that has come down to us under his name. If some of the 
poems have been published elsewhere since Hommel drew up his list 
and noted that 1400 lines were new, yet he did not reckon with that 
number the poems which occur also in the Mufaddallyat which Thor- 
becke was then editing. But Thorbecke's edition remains a fragment, 
and these poems are still unedited. On my part there has been no 
attempt to trace what is published and what not. That would be a work 
of much time, and I have only been able to gather up the more salient 
points throwing light on the date and origin of the book. Names 
which I have given up as hopeless will be traced by others, and my 
trust is that the complete collection of Isndds may be of assistance in 
this. Those who have had anything to do with Arab biography know 
how perplexing and unsatisfying is the search through a jungle of 
Laqabs, Kunyas, Nisbas and Isms for some name that, in the end, we 
do not find. Such will be charitable towards the smallness of my 
results, and seeking that charity, I would close with the old jingle that 
has done duty so often : 
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NOTES. 

1 Actes du sixieme Congris international des Orientalistes, Deuxieme 
partie, sect. i. pp. 387-408. 
9 Beitr&ge zur Kenntniss der Poesie der alten Araber, pp. xx, xxi. 

8 Pp. xix, xx, xxvii, and tit". 

* British Museum Catalogue of Arabic MSS., ii. pp. 481ff, 747ff ; 
Bodleian Cat. of Arabic MSS., i. 268: No. 174 Coll. Pococke; Wusten- 
feld, Ydqut, v. 48 ; Ahlwardt, Verz. der arab. Handschr. (poetischen 
Inhalts) in der Jeonig. Bibl. zu Berlin, S. 179, No. 1000; Von Kremer, 
Cat. of his MSS. in Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, 1885 (oix), 
p. 216; Landberg, Cat. of Arab. MSS. in the possession of Brill of Ley- 
den, the collection of Emin el-Madani (Leiden, 1883) pp. 92f. and 94f., 
Nos. 310 and 311. 

5 The poem of 'Antara which stands second in the second class in 
Hommel's list, stands first in the Bulaq text. Further, the Bulaq text 
is richer, in all, by about 67 lines. 

6 See the review of this work by Prym and Socin , Z.D.M.O. xxxi, 667 ff . 

8 1 have had to read here -ji/iJ! J. -s? instead of A «jt.&JI 1 ;« -=* . 
This seems necessary in order to get a noun to which the suffix in 
S^sl may refer but perhaps it may be possible to supply that from 

AyX&iS • The text-reading is, of course, the common phrase. 

9 Ahlwardt has on p. xix. of the " Six Divans," 'all elkhatthab as the 
reading of the Berlin MS.; but on p. tit" (the Arabic preface to the 



jLSjJju), ^.UaS-t ^st ^jI 



10 Bulaq edition, x. 160. 

11 Part ii., p. 481, note. I quote through Hommel, as this catalogue is 
inaccessible to me. It refers also to the Muzhir of as-Suyuti. 'Abd 
al-Qadir al-Baghdadi, in his list of books used in writing the Khizana 
al-Adab, includes the Jamhara, but does not mention Abu Zayd. 

15 Wiistenfeld, Orammatische Schulen, p. 68 ff.; Fihrist, p. 53 f. 
13 Ibn Qutayba, Kitab al-Ma'arif, p. 229. 

" Fihrist, p. 111. 

16 Ibn Qut., p. 169; an-Nawawi, s. v. 
16 Ibn Qut., p. 268. 

11 P. 229, and references in note. 

18 De Slane, Ibn Khallihan, iv. 258, note. 

19 Ibn Qut., p. 267. 

50 Wustenfeld, Ibn Khallihan, No. 732. 
91 Ibn Qut., p. 267. 
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22 Wustenfeld, Ibn Khali, No. 261. 

23 Ibn Qut., p. 247; Wustenfeld, Ibn Khali., No. 623. 

24 De Slane, Ibn Khali., iv. 225. 

25 To these may be added a Muhammad b. Hasan al-Warraq, who 
died i^wyiSLo. .^^juik.iJt i>«tV=* £, and who wrote mostly religious 
and gnomic poetry (Fawdt al-Wafayat, ii. 356); and an Abu-1-' Abbas 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Katib, who wrote a _! «jL! i«jLx$7 and died 
270 (Haji Khalifa, v. 80). ^ 

26 Fihrist, pp. 79 ; 157, 1. 18 ; and 158, 1. 21. In the last passage sim- 
ply under his Kunya. Haji Khalifa, iii. 150. Wustenfeld, Gramm. 
Schulen, p. 196 f. 

" t>)\\ o-oJi oiftx-o. ,-**« /*>** jvi' • For Zarud see Marasid, 

s. v., and Bibl.Oeogr. Arab., vii., tvl and HI. 

58 Was confusion produced by the Abu-1- Abbas al-Marwazi who died 
in 274 (Fihrist. p. 150) ? 

29 Wustenfeld, Gramm. Schulen, p. 142 ff. 

80 Wustenfeld, Gramm. Schulen, p. 162 ff . 

» P. 92, 94. 

82 Wustenfeld, An-Nawawl, p. 385. The form of the name given in 
Ibn Qut. seems to be right, though it is left in doubt whether we have 
the form of the active or of the passive participle. On the other hand 
the A« g V t .ty of the Jamhara appears to be quite false. In the Cairo 

reprint of Ibn Qutayba it has become ^ -s^ » M An-Nawawi tells how 
it was gained : «j>. xS)£ -Ls5.«Jt xJ Juts L+jK -Jt <X<£- ,^1 JvJ»° 
JuJii ^j-aJUoj-J! *t Joais. axis. ^—M J^s^ j.*jSji£ j»^_£ ^_#j 
xJjQ) JLCJb j^jJ cyJLfti ^*^JI ^*=»-' (J--?' ^t (5y ^ -^ 

88 Ibn Qut., p. 1 and 2. " 

84 Ibn Durayd, Kitab al-Ishtiqdq, p. 289. 
«» Ibn Qut., p. 173. 
86 An-Nawawi, p. 540. 
»' Ibn Qut., p. 270. 

88 Ibn Qut., p. 271. Wustenfeld, Gramm. Schulen, p. 145 ff. 

89 _*_*it sJulx^ yi\ JU %f *-&•* ^***" i^° uyLada r* t> >— > • 
- V7 *J! l$x*~o ^! JljkJ! ^m-JI v 1 ^ »*J* J^*^' J 15 
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It may be of use, perhaps, to reprint here the fragment from the 
Berlin MS. given by Noldeke in the Beitrdge (p. xx.) : J ^» t W JLs» 

si. r* 

(j^Oj Jo^wJL uaJI i g *♦«.«■> ^-aJI JlJaJt *A*«Jt L^L^ft o^jljS 

The repetition of the Ji_<ajL»J! JLs shows that something is wrong 
with the text, and comparison with the Bulaq edition shows what it is. 
Notice, too, the occurrence of the term «^«1 eim t tt , which never appears 
in the Bulaq edition. The later form of tradition will be found in as- 
Suyuti's Muzhir, Naw' 49 ; ed. Cairo 1282, Hi. 234. 

41 Noldeke translates die Beruhmten. I have followed Lane. 

*_g.*jo J>=»j t}S -x& (j*>Ai^ j»^.«VI^ SjJjcL4-I 3 ' >>-5t_?< 

I am not certain that 1 have caught the exact meaning of the last 
phrase. 

48 This tradition was only known to Noldeke through a note by al- 
Khafaji on the Durra al-Ghawwas of al-Hariri, but see Appendix. 

44 Father Lewis Cheikho, in Les poetes arabes Chretiens, p. 233, 
234, gives the Jamhara poem of Umayya b. Abi-s-Salt, and remarks : 

WwftJt icjI« gfff f^yje Juii' SJuuaj' ^ S6« . This may mean noth- 
ing ; but it may also mean that there is a separate MS. of the Mujam- 
hardt al-'Arab in the Jesuit Library at Bayrut. There are evidently 
some MSS. there of high value, and a catalogue of the collection would 
be of the greatest interest. 

45 Compare with this as-Suyup's Itqdn. On p. 125 ff. ('Uthmdniya ed., 
Cairo 1306) there is a long section on the subject, in which Ibn 'Abbas 
is represented as saying : Poetry is the Record (Dtwari) of the Arabs. 
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Then, whenever anything in the Qur'an which God has revealed in the 
tongue of the Arabs is obscure, we turn to their Record. 

46 In Ahlwardt's Six Divans, p. 199, this line is quoted from the Berlin 
MS., but the second Mi$ra' is different : 

A II ajdl _£fc JiLbVI r *A (}jCii » 'And has aught changed the ruins 

save falling to ruin ? ' 

41 Compare al-Jawaliqi's Kitab al-Mu'arrab, p. 3-5 of Sachau's edition; 
and as-Suyuti's Itqan, p. 142 ff. Perhaps this is not so much a case of 
orthodoxy as of Arab versus Ajaml. Abu Zayd will not admit foreign 
words to be in the Qur'an ; it is pure Arabic. So, too, we are to inter- 
pret it according to the Arab poets, not the theological ideas of non- 
Arabs. This position would be highly intelligible in one of the tribe 
of Quraysh. 

APPENDIX. 

In his Beitrage, p. six, xx,* Noldeke speaks as though an-Nahhas 
knew not only the story of the hanging on the Ka'ba, but also the 
name al-Mu'allaqat as applied to the seven poems. That is certainly 
the impression that al-Khafaji gives, but it appears to be incorrect. 
Noldeke cited the passage from a manuscript, but it has since been pub- 
lished twice ; once by Thorbecke in his edition of Hariri's Durra al- 
Ghawwds (p. 47), and in the Constantinople edition (Press of Jawa'ib, 
A. H. 1299) of the Durra, with al-Khafaji's shark (p. 229). Compare 
too, "Wustenfeld, Ibn Khallikan, No. 204, and Kosegarten, Mu'allaqa 
of 'Amr, p. 66 — the last is an anonymous scholiast. Al-Khafaji, a 
propos of a mention of Hammad in the Durra, says : ,«♦=»■ ^ tXJ! *#* 

l«jui i^juijt tiM \yi\6 r»-§J2 yyLftijLo cyjy**-j wUUjlJI *x*JI 

JL» LT xJ J^fll y JUxOl ^ oJile. Igit ijjti Jju> Uj Jhxsi 

!jiLs\}\ ,jjl [Constan. edit. xJU] 

But Frenkel in his edition of the Mu'allaqa of Imr al-Qays with the 
commentary of an-Nahhas (Halle a/S, 1876), has given from the Berlin 
MS. (Wetzstein i. 56) an-Nahhas's own words. The passage is worth 
quoting at length ; for it has several points of contact with the Jamhara, 
and throws light upon the history of the term Mu'allaqa. It comes at 
the end of the commentary on Amr b. Kulthum, whose Qa§ida stands 



* Compare his article, ' Mo'allakaV Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th ed., xvi. 636 ft. 
—Ed. 
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seventh with him. ^K. g ,y. t It *a_wJI -i-l ItX^i ,-&*£> «-?! o\j 

«3o« „j»aa.ajJU JLLl^ N4\^a*J! »^j LuJ£ oJjij Lo ij^e L^j5^j 

V !<Xs& ^| Uju tXs. JoLaJiJI S jj& !^o xjuo JI5 L> ^0. xAjLJ! 

jubl jTjl J| v_^t>-> xaJJI Jj&I JiS't Lsj!^ Lj! / ^£ u*Lub tX^»j 
^^^V! sjuv^ai* s!iLo£ ^.La xaJJI Juc! -is'l (JLj* Lsljo^ SUuUJI^ 

Cols ^-oL&. £ btyujl^ U&yLLc JLs sjuyai' \iLLjJI j^wSLwl 
s!^ Jl ,j-x <X=».t xiy*.; SLs XAJtXJf £ oiLLc L§j| JLs ,jjo J«J>* 

^ ltX» *-gJ JUj Lgxle *.^-ias._j *wJ! sjjo ^^^js. r**^" 

L§-Ux> Lgj^ ^ juijoL4.| jj Jtki J JU sjuu^Lsl Jj2 (5 a«^V! 
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Apparently Hommel, who wrote in 1884, did not know that this pas- 
sage had been printed, for he only refers to Ahlwardt's Bemerkung, 
p. 13, who, in turn, makes only a reference to the Berlin MS. Nor does 
Frenkel appear to have recognized the importance of the passage which 
he gives. One point that is clear from it is that an-Nahhas does not 
state as so definite a fact of knowledge as al-Khafaji gives us to 
understand, that Hammad collected the seven poems. He simply gives 
it as the sounder opinion : asahhu ma qllafl hddhd. Apparently, in his 
time (he died 338), there were many different reports, and he regarded 
this as the most trustworthy. Then, as to the plan on which his own 
collection ■was based, an-Nahhas tells us that he wished to give the 
seven poems that were called al-Mashhurdt, the collecting of which he 
assigns to Hammad. As to which poems were included in this collec- 
tion, he follows Abu-1-Hasan b. Kaysan without considering himself 
whether some other poems might not be better than these. This sug- 
gests that some in his time did consider that question, and therefore, 
the seven may have become confused. Further, his mention of Ibn 
Kaysan suggests that there were other traditions as to what poems 
belonged to the Mashhilrdt. 

Further, some inserted among the seven the Qaslda of al-Asha 

. '«-' ' s - -i" l 

beginning, SOyJO ct>« , and that of an-Nabigha beginning, auyo \\0 l_> 

[both in the Jamhara seven, but not with these poems] ; but this was 
not based on a regular tradition, but simply because these two poets 
were reckoned among the four best poets of the time of Ignorance. 
Yet Abu 'Ubayda only reckoned three to the first class, omitting from 
it al-A'sha (see the Jamhara). An-Nahhas, therefore, determined to 
add these two poems, making up the number to nine. He then explains 
what difference of opinion there was as to how these seven came to be 
collected. Some held by the story of the fair of 'Ukaz, and that the best 
poems were selected and preserved there. Others affirmed that they 
were hung in the Ka'ba ; but an-Nahhas rejects this utterly, — "not one 
of the Rawls knows anything of it." He then gives his adherence to 
the story about Hammad, that having noticed the indifference of the 
people to poetry, he collected these seven and brought them to their 
notice, and told them that they were the most celebrated. Thence 
they had their name, al-Mashhurdt, by which an-Nahhas apparently 
knew them. Then he remarks that of the two additional Qasldas he 
puts that of al-A'sha first, because Abu 'Ubayda had said that there 
was no other poem of the Ignorance in the same rhyme-letter equal 
to it. 

In all this the most striking point is that he does not seem to have 
known the seven under the name of the Mu'allaqdt. For him they 
were the Mashhurdt. That is the name which he gives and explains 
here, as well as at the beginning of his commentary. So, too, at- 
Tibrlzi (d. 420), in his commentary on ten poems (the nine of an-Nahhas 
with the addition of the Ba Qaslda of Abld b. al-Abras edit., Lyall), 
who follows an-Nahhas closely, speaks only of ' the seven Qasldas.' 
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Similarly, az-Zawzani (d. 486), so far as I can trace him, speaks only of 
' the seven Qasldas,' and never uses the term Mu'allaqdt. Ibn Khal- 
likan (d. 681) is the first whom I find using that term, and he speaks of 
'the nine Mu'allaqdt.' In Wustenfeld's text there stands «aawJ! , but 

the reading in Ibn Khallikan's autograph MS. in the British Museum is 
«A«jdl . [It may be worth mentioning that August Muller carefully 

collated this MS. (Add. 25,735), covering three-quarters of the book, 
with his copy of Wustenfeld's edition, which is now in the Hartford 
Seminary Library.] With as-Suyuti (d. 911) in the Muzhir, and al- 
Khafaji (d. 1089) we find the term in its modern use. Further, none of 
the Lexicons explains the term in this sense, not even the Qamus, in 
spite of Freytag's Kam. 
But though an-Nahhas does not use the term Mu'allaqdt, yet he uses 

the verb iH-Lft , apparently in the sense ' to select and preserve a 
poem.' Does this mean that Mu'allaqa may be said of any poem that 
is selected from others and preserved carefully, distinguished in any 
way ? Was that its first usage, and was it not till later, much later, 
that it came to be applied to the seven which Hammad had picked out 
and called al-Mashhurat f Apparently it was still in the stage of being 
applicable to any selected poem when Ibn Khallikan wrote, as he 
speaks of the nine Mu'allaqdt of an-Nahhas. This would indicate that 
the story about the Ka'ba was not invented to explain the name ; for 
the story existed long before the common noun had become a name. 
Another question that rises is this. Is there any connection, after all, 
between the first class of the Jamhara, i. e., the Sumut, and Hammad's 
seven ? Are they not, perhaps, quite distinct sevens ? It is true that 
five names occur in both : Imr al-Qays, Zuhayr, Labld, Amr and Tarafa. 
But neither Antara nor al-Harith are in the Jamhara, nor are an- 
Nabigha or al-A'sha in Hammad's seven. The names are different : 
Hammad's are called al-Mashhurat ; the Jamhara's, as-Sumut. The 
story of their origin and originator is different. The Jamhara seven, 
if connected with any one as originator, is connected with Abu 'Ubayda. 
I have already suggested that probably there were many more collec- 
tions of seven than we have hitherto supposed or identified. At a later 
stage, they would become confused with one another or be swallowed 
up in the greater collections. Thus the name as-Sumut might come in 
time to be applied to Hammad's seven as on the title page of Arnold's 
edition. 

Finally, I would notice that in both the Safydfy an «i the Lisdn, h t ... 
and t*>i ■■■ are explained by ijJLft ; and we have in the Lisdn 

9 j5 s 9 w » o 5 9 °s- 
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8. A New Fragment of the Babylonian " Etana "-legend ; by 
Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

This paper will be published in full in the forthcoming number of 
Haupt and Delitzsch's Beitrage zur Assyriologie, Vol. III., Part 2. The 
fragment in question was obtained at Kouyunjik by the late Eev. W. F. 
Williams, at the time when Sir A. H. Layard was conducting his excava- 
tions at that place. Through the kindness of Mr. Talcott Williams, of 
Philadelphia, it was placed at the disposal of the writer. The frag- 
ment reveals the close of an episode in the " Etana "-legend. The eagle 
who has destroyed the serpent's nest dies a disgraceful death. The 
serpent is avenged, aided by Samas — the sun-god — who indicates the 
manner in which the death of the eagle can be brought about. In con- 
nection with the fragment, some general questions affecting the order 
of the episodes composing the " Etana "-legend were discussed ; and 
the suggestion was also ventured that the mysterious Ethan (or Etan) 
mentioned in I Kgs. v, ii among the "wise" men of old may be a 
dimmed tradition of the Babylonian Etana. At all events, the names 
are identical. Ethan and Etana signify "the strong one," which was 
a favorite epithet of the Semitic gods and heroes. 

9. Note on the Term Musannitum; by Professor Morris Jas- 
trow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn. 

The full text of this paper will be found in Hebraica, Vol. X. , pp. 193-5. 
It offers an explanation for a word of frequent occurrence in the legal 
literature of the Babylonians. With the help of a comparison with a 
Talmudic term KjTJIJJ'O, the conclusion was reached that the Baby- 
lonian word was used to designate the " embankment " that the climatic 
conditions of the Euphrates valley rendered necessary as a protection 
to fields during the rainy season. The word is derived from a stem 
?}££>, meaning to be "pointed," and the form is contracted from 
musannintum = musanittum = musanitum. In the technical sense of 
" embankment," the Talmudic term was shown to be a loan-word from 
the Babylonian, the writing tf/VJltWD instead of KD'iJJ'IO being due 
to an adaptation of the borrowed word to one already existing in 
Aramaic, and used in a manner that favored a supposed connection 
with the foreign word. The term also occurs as a loan-word in Arabic, 
musanndt. There appears also the form KiTiltJ' , without the Q . 

10. On the Language of the Sinjirli Inscriptions ; by Professor 
R J. H. Gottheil, of Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 

In connection with the Sinjirli inscriptions, Professor Gottheil pointed 
out the close connection which existed between the older Aramaic (in 
the inscriptions and in the Bible) and the Hebrew. Many peculiarities 
common to both these dialects are found again in the Assyrian. It is 
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only in its later development that the Aramaic branched off so per- 
ceptibly from the Hebrew. This will also serve to explain how the 
Assyrian shows peculiarities in lexicon and grammatical structure 
which at times agree with the Hebrew, at times with the Aramaic 
dialects. 



11. Notes; by Professor George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Penn.* 

1. On the Semitic Ishtar Cult. 

Professor D. H. Muller's Epigraphische Denkmaler aus Abessinien 
contains an inscription which gives evidence of the existence of the 
Ishtar Cult in Abyssinia. The writer had previously found traces of it 
in all the other countries of the Semitic area. 

An inscription published by Derenbourg in the Journal Asiatique 
proves the theory of the late Professor W. R. Smith that Athtar was 
originally a mother goddess in Arabia, and then developed into a mas- 
culine diety, as it shows clearly the transition from the one to the 
other. 

2. On the God Mut. 

The writer had shown in a paper published elsewhere that there was 
a god Maut or Mut among the Hebrews. The discovery of traces of the 
worship of the Egyptian god Mut near Gaza in Palestine in the time of 
the El Amarna tablets suggests the possibility that the Hebrew god may 
have been borrowed from the Egyptians. 

3. Was Ilu ever a Distinct Deity in Babylonia ? 

The object of this paper was to suggest the possibility of a different 
explanation of Ilu, as an element of proper names, from that followed 
by recent scholars. The analogy of other proper names and of the 
history of Ishtar suggest, though they do not clearly prove, that Ilu 
was once a distinct deity. 

12. The XXIII. Psalm ; an Essay on Hebrew Verse ; by Rev. 
P. P. Ramsay, Augusta, Ky. 

Hebrew poetry is not musical, but pictorial. It is not metrical in 
form. It has what may be called verses or lines, but the line has not a 
given number of accents, nor are the accents arranged in a given order. 
Each line presents a single complete picture. This picture is itself the 
blending together usually of two simpler pictures, each presented in a 
distinct phrase. The image or conception in a phrase is a unity of two 
elements, as, say, a subject and its action ; but the phrase may have 
less or more than two words. Generally each line is one of a couplet, 
giving companion pictures. 



* These papers have appeared in full in Hebraica, Vol. X, p. 202 ft. 
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The Psalm may be thus arranged, to illustrate the theory : 

♦jsrrv nbh rrooa 

♦jam* nan -jnwoi "pat? noy nnx >a 

ms tu jrfrp ♦as'? -pyn 

rm 'did »!wn jobq rwi 

»n »o» *?a »jistv iDi-n aica in 

d'd» "ptf? mrr n»aa 'roan 

Other communications were presented as follows : 

1 3. On some Hebrew MSS. from Egypt ; by Dr. Cyrus Adler, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. O. 

14. On the origin of games and divination in Eastern Asia; 
by Mr. Stewart Culin, of the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

15. On the Bharats and the Bharatas : by Professor E. W. 
Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 

16. On a complete verbal index to the Fiqh-al-Luqha of Ath-tha 
'Alibi ; by Professor D. B. Macdonald, of Hartford, Conn. 

17. On the Agnihotra-section of the Jaiminiya-brahmana ; by 
Dr. Hanns Oertel, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. To be 
published in the Journal. 

18. An emendation of Sayana on S. B. i. 3. 2 ; by Dr. Oertel. 

19. On some unpublished Arabic inscriptions in Morocco and 
elsewhere ; by Mr. Talcott Williams, of Philadelphia, Penn. 

20. Report of excavations at Jerusalem through the Palestine 
Exploration Fund ; by Rev. T. F. Wright, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 

21. Note on the Julian inscription described by Dr. I. II. Hall 
at the meeting of March, 1894 ; by Dr. Wright. Published in 
the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, April, 
1895. 

Papers by Professor M. Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia 
College, were read at the Second Joint Session, Friday, December 
28th. 
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JOINT SESSIONS. 

Opening Session. 

Thursday, December 27, at 12 m. 

Address by Mr. C. C. Harrison, Acting Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, introducing the Presiding Officer of the 
Meeting, Professor A. Marshall Elliott, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, President of the Modern Language Association of 
America. 

Address of Welcome by Dr. Horace Howard Furness, Phila- 
delphia. 
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Second Joint Session. 
Friday, December 28, at 10 a. m. 

Presiding Officer of the Meeting, Prof. John Henry Wright, of 
Harvard University, President of the American Philological 

Association. 

1*. Dr. J. P. Peters, New York, and Prof. H. V. Hilprecht, 
University of Philadelphia. The last results of the Baby- 
lonian expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. 

2. Prof. William W. Goodwin, Harvard University. The 

Athenian ypa<j>r) Trapavo/xmv and the American doctrine of con- 
stitutional law. 

3. Prof. Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins University. The con- 

tribution of the Latin inscriptions to the study of the Latin 
language and literature. 

4. Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia College. Cyrus's 

dream of the winged figure of Darius in Herodotus. 

5. Prof. Hermann Collitz, Bryn Mawr College. Some Modern 

German etymologies. 

6. Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University. On 

Prof. Streitberg's theory as to the origin of certain long Indo- 
European vowels. 

1. Prof. Federico Halbherr, University of Rome. Explorations 
in Krete for the Archasological Institute (read by Prof. 
Frothingham). 

8. Prof. Edward S. Sheldon, Harvard University. The work of 
the American Dialect Society, 1889-1894. 



Thied Joint Session. 

Friday, December 28, at 8 p. m. 

Memorial Meeting 

in honor op 

William Dwight Whitney. 

Presiding Officer of the Meeting, President Daniel Coit Gilman, 
of Johns Hopkins University, President of the American Oriental 
Society. 

1. Reading of letters from foreign scholars. 
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2. Memorial Addeess by Prof. Charles R. Lanman, Harvard 

University. 

3. Whitney's influence on the study of modern languages and on 

lexicography, by Prof. Francis A. March, Lafayette College. 

4. Whitney's influence on students of classical philology, by Prof. 

Bernadotte Perrin, Yale University. 

5. Address by Prof. J. Irving Manatt, Brown University. 

6. Address by Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, New York. 

7. Concluding address by President Daniel Coit Gilman. 



SPECIAL SESSIONS. 

American Philological Association. 
(Organized 1869.) 

1. Mortimer Lamson Earle, Ph.D., Barnard College. Sophocles 

Trachiniae, 26-48 : a Study in Interpretation. 

2. Prof. Louis Bevier, Jr., Rutgers College. The Delphian 

Hymns and the Pronunciation of the Greek Vowels. 

3. Prof. Alfred Gudeman, University of Pennsylvania. Plutarch 

as a Philologist. 

4. Prof. Edwin W. Fay, of Washington and Lee University. 

Aryan tr° — Gek. tta = Lat. cl°, Ary. dr° = BX.° = Lat. 
gl°. 

5. Prof. C. R. Lanman of Harvard University. Reflected Mean- 
ings ; a Point in Semantics. 

6. Prof. Karl P. Harrington, of the University of North Carolina. 
Notes on the Diction of the Apocolocyntosis Divi Glaudii. 

1. Prof. W. A. Lamberton, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Notes on Thucydides. 

8. Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, of Yale University. Local Cults in 
Homer. 

9. Dr. Mitchell Carroll, of the Johns Hopkins University. Aris- 

totle on the Faults of Poetry ; or Poetics xxv. in the Light 
of the Homeric Scholia. 

10. Dr. Charles Knapp, of Barnard College. Notes on Horace. 

11. Prof. M. W. Easton, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Remarks upon Gower's Confessio Amantis, chiefly with 
reference to the text. 
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12. W. C. Lawton, of Philadelphia. A National Form of Verse 
the Natural Unit for the Thought. 

13. Prof. Frank L. Van Cleef, of Cornell University. Confusion 

of Soca and reo-trapcs in Thucydides. 

14. Dr. B. Newhall, of Brown University. Women's Speech in 

Classical Literature. 

15. Prof. E. G. Sihler, of the University of the City of New York. 

St. Paul and the Lex Iulia de vi. 

16. Dr. James M. Paton, of Cambridge, Mass. Some Spartan 
Families under the Empire. 

11. Prof. H. W. Magounof Oberlin College. Pliny's Laurentine 
Villa. 

18. Prof. John Williams White, of Harvard University. The 
pre-Themistoclean Wall at Athens. 

19. Prof. Hermann Collitz, of Bryn Mawr College. The ety- 

mology of apa and of /ufa//. 

20. Prof. J. Irving Manatt, of Brown University. The Literary 
Evidence for Dorpfeld's Enneakrounos. 

21. Prof. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of Cornell University. The 

Greek Duals in -e. 

22. Prof. John Henry Wright, of Harvard University. A note 

on Alexander Polyhistor (Euseb. Chron. I. 15, 16 Schone). 

23. Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College. On 

Greek Tragic Anapaests. 

24. Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia College in the 

City of New York. Two ancient Persian Names in Greek, 

'A.pTO.VKTr)S and 3?ai8v/j.r}. 

25. Mortimer Lamson Earle, Ph.D., of Barnard College. Some 

Remarks on the Moods of Will in Greek. 

26. Prof. Edwin W. Fay, of Washington and Lee University. 
Aetan <7w=Latin mn. 

27. Prof. Carl Darling Buck, of the University of Chicago. The 

Passive in Oscan-Umbrian. 

28. Prof. W. J. Battle, of the University of Texas (read by title). 

Magical Curses written on Lead Tablets. 

29. Dr. Charles Knapp, of Barnard College (read by title). 
Lexicographical Notes. 

30. Prof. W. G. Hale, of the University of Chicago. On the 

Latin Subjunctive and the Greek Optative in Indirect Dis- 
course. 
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31. Prof. M. Bloorafield, of the Johns Hopkins University. On 
the Etymology of atiSto. 

Papers by Prof. W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard University, and 
Prof. Minton Warren, of the Johns Hopkins University, were 
read at the Second Joint Session, Friday, December 28th. 



SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS. 
(Organized 1880.) 

1. Prof. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College. On the inter- 

pretation of 1SD EDDB', Judges v. 14. 

2. Dr. Isaac H. Hall, Metropolitan Museum, New York. On the 
new Syriac Gospels. 

3. Prof. Lewis B. Paton, Hartford Theological Seminary. Did 
Amos approve the calf- worship at Bethel ? 

4. Dr. T. F. Wright, New Church School, Cambridge, Mass. 
The Songs of Degrees. 

5. Prof. J. Henry Thayer, Harvard University. <rv «7ras, <rv 
A.eyas, Mat. xxvi. 64, John xviii. 37, etc. 

6. Rev. Benjamin W. Bacon, Oswego, N. Y. The displacement 
of John xiv. 

7. Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., University of Pennsylvania. 
Hebrew proper names compounded with fp and VT|. 

8. Prof. Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University. On 2 Samuel 
i. 23. 

9. Rev. William H. Cobb, Boston. Julius Ley on Isaiah 

xl.-lxvi. 

10. Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Colgate University. Mapav aOa, I 
Cor. xvi. 22. 

11. Prof. M. S. Terry, Garrett Biblical Institute. The scope and 
plan of the Apocalypse of John. 

12. Prof. George F. Moore, Andover Theological Seminary. 

I Kings vii. 46 and the question of Succoth (read by Prof. 
Lyon). 

13. Rev. W. Scott Watson, Guttenberg, N. J. Two Samaritan 
manuscripts of portions of the Pentateuch (read in abstract). 

Papers by Prof. J. P. Peters, New York, and Prof. H. V. 
Hilprecht, University of Pennsylvania, were read at the Second 
Joint Session, Friday, December 28. 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
(Organized 1883.) 

1. Prof. W. T. Hewett, Cornell University. The life and works 

of Prof. Matthias de Vries. 

2. Dr. K. Francke, Harvard University. The relation of early 

German romanticism to the classic ideal. 

3. Prof. George Lyman Kittredge, Harvard University. The 
Friar's Lantern. 

4. Prof. Edward H. Magill, Swarthmore College. The new 

method in Modern Language study. 

5. Prof. Frederic Spencer, University of North Wales, Bangor, 

Wales. On the reform of methods in teaching the Modern 
Languages, together with an experiment in the teaching of 
German. 

6. Prof. Alex. Melville Bell, Washington, D. C. A note on 

syllabic consonants. 

7. Prof. Henry R. Lang, Yale University. The metres 

employed by the earliest Portuguese lyric school. 

8. Dr. J. Hendren Gorrell, Wake Forest College, N. C. Indi- 
rect discourse in Anglo-Saxon. 

9. Prof. O. F. Emerson, Cornell University. A parallel between 
the Middle English poem Patience and one of the pseudo-Ter- 
tullian poems. 

10. Mr. W. Henry Schofield, Harvard University. Elizabeth 
Elstob: an Anglo-Saxon scholar nearly two centuries ago, 
with her Plea for Learning in Women. 

11. Dr. C. C. Marden, Johns Hopkins University. The Spanish 

dialect of Mexico City. 

12. Prof. C. H. Ross, Agricultural and Mechanical College, Ala. 
Henry Timrod and his poetry. 

13. Prof. James T. Hatfield, Northwestern University. The 
poetry of Wilhelm Mailer. 

14. Dr. L. E. Menger, Johns Hopkins University. Early Roman- 

ticists in Italy. 

15. Dr. Edwin S. Lewis, Princeton University. On the develop- 
ment of inter-vocalic labials in the Romanic languages. 

16. Dr. L. A. Rhodes, Cornell University. Notes on Goethe's 

Iphigenie. 

1 7. Mr. Alex. W. Herdler, Princeton University. On the Slavonie 

languages. 
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18. Dr. Thomas A. Jenkins, Philadelphia. Old French equiva- 
lents of Latin substantives in -cms, -gus, -vus. 

19. Prof. A. R. Hohlfeld, Vanderbilt University. Contributions 

to a bibliography of Racine (read by title). 

A paper by Prof. Hermann Collitz, JBryn Mawr College, was 
read at the Second Joint Session, Friday, December 28. 



AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY. 

(Organized 1888.) 

Prof. E. S. Sheldon, Harvard University, read a paper at the 
Second Joint Session, Friday, December 28. 



SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION. 
(Organized 1876.) 

1. Opening remarks by President March : " The movement for 
spelling reform." 

2. Paper by H. L. Wayland, D.D., Editor of the Examiner : 
"The obstacles to reform." 

3. Remarks by James W. Walk, M.D., Commissioner of Chari- 
ties and Correction, Philadelphia : "The advantage of a reformed 
orthography to the children of the poor." 

4. Remarks by Charles P. G. Scott, Ph.D., Editor of Worces- 
ter's Dictionary : " The attitude of philologists toward the spell- 
ing reform." 

5. Remarks by Patterson Du Bois, A.M., of Philadelphia. 

6. Remarks by J. H. Allen, of Massachusetts. 

7. Remarks by Mrs. E. B. Burns, of New York. 



ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 
(Organized 1879.) 

1. Mrs. Sara Y. Stevenson, University of Pennsylvania. The 

antiquities from Koptos at the University of Pennsylvania. 

2. Rev. W. C. Winslow, Boston, Mass. The explorations at the 
temple of Queen Hatasu. 
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3. Mr. Talcott Williams, The Tress, Philadelphia. Local Moor- 
ish architecture in North Morocco. 

4. Prof. Frank B. Tarbell, University of Chicago. Retrograde 

inscriptions on Attic vases. 

5. Prof. John Williams White, Harvard University. History 

and work of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. 

6. Prof. William R. Ware, Columbia College, K Y. The New- 

American School of Architecture at Rome. 

1. Prof. William H. Goodyear, Brooklyn Institute. A discovery 
of Greek horizontal curves in the Maison Carree at Nimes. 

8. Rev. John P. Peters, New York. The Excavations of the 

Babylonian Expedition at the temple of Bel in Nippur. 

9. Prof. Allan Marquand, Princeton University. A study in 

Greek architectural proportions. 

10. Prof. Myron R. Sanford, Middlebury College. The new faun 

of the Quirinal. 

11. Prof. W. C. Lawton, Philadelphia. Accretions to the Troy 
myth after Homer. 

12. Mr. Barr Ferree, Brooklyn. Architecture of mediaeval houses 
in France. 

13. Prof. A. L. Frothingham, Jr., Princeton University. Byzan- 

tine influence upon Mediaeval Italy. 

14. The ivory throne at Ravenna. 

15. Mr. William Rankin, Jr., Princeton University. Some early 

Italian pictures in American galleries. 

16. Prof. Alfred Emerson, Cornell University. The archaeology 

of Athenian politics in the fifth century b.c. 

A paper by Prof. Federico Halbherr, University of Rome, was 
read at the Second Joint Session, on EMday, December 28. 



